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Executive Summary 



The American people depend upon federal workers to provide such criti- 
cal services as ensuring safe air travel, acquiring weapons to safeguard 
the country's defense, managing the cleanup of hazardous wastes, pro- 
tecting the stability of financial markets, and providing accurate bene- 
fits to the elderly. There are increasing indications, however, that 
human resource problems, especially difficulties in hiring and retaining 
employees, are eroding agencies' abilities to provide services to the 
public. 

G \() exammed the Office of Personnel Management's (opm) leadership 
role in addressing critical human resource problems and preparing the 
government to meet future challenges. Like any organization or busi- 
ness, government effectiveness hinges greatly on getting good people 
and managing them properly. 



Background response to longstanding concerns, the Civil Service Reform Act of 

^ 1 978 (Reform Act) was passed to enhance the government's effective- 

ness in managing its workforce, ensuring merit protection, and serving 
the public. The Reform Act established a new human resource manage- 
ment framework which recognized that individual agencies have pri- 
mary l esponsibility for managing resources, and emphasized that 
managers be given increased authority to hire and manage their people. 
Other components of the framework were planning and research to pre- 
pare the government for future challenges, improved performance at 
individual and organizational levels, and strong oversight and evalua- 
tion to ensure good human resource management and protection of merit 
principles. The Reform Act recognized that the objective of implement- 
ing such a framework was meeting the public's need for service delivery 
through a competent and productive civil sei vice. 

The Reform Act created opm to strengthen the government's human 
resource infrastructure by implementing the framework outlined in the 
law, serving as the government's central personnel leader, and advising 
the President on personnel issues. (See pp. 28 and 29.) 

Since its inception, opm has had three directors, each with a fundamen- 
tally different operating philosophy. The first two directors' views 
ranged from delegating personnel authorities and providing broad tech- 
nical assistance to rescinding delegations and centralizing other person- 
nel services. The third director emphasized simplifying civil service 
regulations and providing more flexibility to managers, particularly in 
the hiring process. (See p. 38.) 



Purpose 
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Results in Brief 



Serious human resource problems are affecting federal operations. Criti- 
cal agencies report they cannot compete for the people needed to pro- 
vide quality services. Failure to take decisive action will continue to 
reduce the government s ability to meet the needs of its citizens. Factors 
limiting the government's ability to hire and keep good people include 
inadequate compensation, poor image of federal service, and short-term 
budget emphasis without consideration of human resource implications. 

During the last 10 years, opm has not provided the leadership necessary 
to sustain attention to identifying and resolving critical human resource 
problems affecting federal operations and preparing for the future. This 
has undermined implementation of the Reform Act framework for effec- 
tive human resource management, and has damaged opm s capacity to 
support agencies' efforts to improve their performance. 

OPM recently has begun some reforms designed to improve recruitment 
and deregulate the hiring process. These initiatives are important 
because weaknesses in the government's recruitment and hiring 
processes have been major impediments to obtaining quality people. 
OPM, however, needs to sustain attention to these areas to achieve last- 
ing results. 

OPM also must play a greater leadership role in implementing other 
aspects of the human resource framework envisioned in the Reform Act. 
For example, opm needs to strengthen its planning for future workforce 
challenges, increase assistance to agencies in performance management 
efforts, and reinforce its oversight and evaluation efforts to ensure both 
merit protection and improved human resource management. Imple- 
menting any agenda, however, will require a long-term commitment to 
address management problems within opm. Chief among these are ensur- 
ing adequate staffing and improvmg communication and morale. 



Principal Findings 



Severe Human Resource 
Problems 



Although definitive data are limited, a growing body of evidence indi- 
cates the government is experienring severe problems in hiring, manag- 
ing, and retaining quality staff, gag surveys of federal managers, opm 
employees, and federal personnel officials show that from 34 to 77 per- 
cent think that the government's ability to hire, retain, and motivate 
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employees has gotten worse over the past 5 years. Only 2 to 20 percent 
saw an improvement. 

Such problems can contribute to poor service to the public. For example, 
difficulties in hiring and managing people contributed to a disastrous 
tax filing season in 1985, and may threaten air traffic control and prison 
security. Further, go^ernmentwide difficulties in recruiting and retain- 
ing computer specialists and accountants are impeding efforts to mod- 
ernize service delivery and produce more reli'^ble mformation for 
decision-making. (See pp. 19 through 22.) 



Contributing Factors important factors not entirely within opm s control limiting the govern- 

ment's ability to hire and keep good people are: 

• Lack of Pay Comparability . Even though there is disagreement over how 
to determine comparability of federal salaries, various studies estimate 
that to be comparable to private sector pay federal oay needs to be 
increased from 26 percent for the General Schedule to 65 percent for 
senior executives. In addition, according to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the pay gap for some occupations in high cost areas is considerably 
larger than the average, and in a few low cost areas some federal sala- 
ries are higher than private salaries. (See pp. 22 through 25.) 

• Poor Image of Federal Service . Negative rhetoric sbovt ^he public ser- 
vice has reportedly demoralized federal employees and hindered recruit- 
ment. For example as gao reported in July 1988, only 13 percent of 
Senior Executi\ e Service members surveyed would advise someone to 
pursue a career in i iblic service. (See pp. 25 and 26.) 

• Short-term Budge n * j^^^is. Efforts to cut costs, such as reductions-in- 
fo rce and hiring freezes, without adequate consideration of human 
resource management have resulted in the potential for long-run higher 
costs and loss of key staff. (See pp. 26 and 27.) 



The Reform Act envisioned that OPM would plan for the long-range needs 
of the workforce and support innovative personnel research. However, 
OPM has not established any systematic planning effort and has 
approved only four research and demonstration projects in the last 10 
years. In addition, opm has not established the database necessary to 
measure the quality of the federal workforce. 

Although OPM recently published a one-time study of federal workforce 
needs in 2()()(), it needs to establish an ongoing planning function given 



Better Preparation for the 
Future Needed 
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the rapid rhanj?^ - (yrurring in the federal environment. For exaniple, 
profound teehnological advane(^s will rtKiuire a more highly skilled 
vvoi-kforee, and th(^ new federal retirement system could have significant 
staffing implications. 

GAO also has found inadtxiuate workforce planning in individual agen- 
cies For (^xample, efforts to manage the clean up of hazardous wastes 
have been impeded by underestimating needed staff. While agencies 
bear primary responsibility for identifying their staffing needs, opm also 
should encourage better planning and keep agencies informed of the 
best planning practices. (See pp. 41 througn 52.) 



Consistent Roles Needed to 
Address Hiring Challenges 



After ten years of changing policies, opm is beginning to improve the 
hiring process. It is reestablishing its recruitment program and delegat- 
mg employment examining authority to the line • gencies. Such reforms 
were needed. For example, gao surveys in December 1987 found that 64 
percent of personnel officers identified the slow hiring process as a 
major barrier to hiring. Both gao and the agencies support opm's recent 
refoims. For current initiatives to have lasting success, opm needs to 
develop a program of ongoing assessments of its hiring efforts and main- 
tain its momentum for change, f See pp. 53 through 61.) 



Performance Improvement 
Efforts Need Further 
Attention 



More could be done to fulfill the Keforn Act s performance improve- 
ment objectives. Agencies have primary responsibility for improving 
performance, but opm needs to assist them. Once the focal point for fed- 
eral productivity improvement, opm abolished its program in 1983. 
Agencies have indicated that th(nr need for such assistance, however, 
has not abated. For example, (;ao's surveys show that over 60 percent of 
personnel officers wanted assistance on how to measure productivity 
and motivation. (See pp. ()2 through 72.) 



Oversight Needed ^^I'onger opm and agency personnel management oversight programs are 

especially important with incn^nsing delegations of personnel authori- 
ties to th(^ agencies. In 1983, opm reduced the scope of its personnel eval- 
uation [)r()gram and plac(^d great^T reliance on agency oversight. Various 
Reports have reportcMl concerns about opm's evaluation program. For 
(^xample, tluTe-fourths of the 20 personnel directors (iAO surveyed 
believed that opm s evaluation program was not adequately assessing 
compliance^ with personnel rules. Also, opm has not adequately assisted 
agenci(»s in improving ihnr programs. Since 1983 only 25 percent have 
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expanded their evaluation efforts and many report that opm has not 
helped their evaluation programs. (See pp. 73 through 81.) 



A decade of fundamental policy redirection, reorganizations and 
decreased resource levels has left opm with serious internal problems, 
and a diminished capacity to implement its initiatives. Since 1979 opm's 
budget for direct personnel management activities has decreased 45 per- 
cent in constant dollars; staffing has dropped 54 percent. Effects of 
these cuts included terminating opm's productivity program and virtu- 
ally inactivating its recruiting program for 5 year^. In a GAG survey of 
OPM mid-and senior management, about half reported that budget and 
staffing constraints have negatively affected their units' ability to 
accomplish goals. 

Staffing decreases will likely be compounded ty experienced staff leav- 
ing OPM. At least 40 percent of survey respondents said they plan to 
leave opm within 6 years due to, among )ther things, poor promotion 
potential, lack of rewards, or retirement. 

Unally, opm employees reported management and morale problems. 
Many felt that OPM had internal communication problems, especially 
between senior executives and mid-level employees. Only 23 percent 
thought that morale was high, and few thought the agency was effective 
overall, opm has some management improvement initiatives underway. 
These may help, but sustained, high-level attention and a comprehensive 
agenda are needed. (See pp. 82 through 96.) 



While the agencies have primary responsibility for managing their 
human resources, the promise of the Reform Act will not be realized 
unless four critical areas are addressed. Accordingly, GAO is recom- 
mending that 

• OPM assume a greater leadership role in working with the agencies to 
better prepare the government to meet future challenges, attack per- 
formance improvement efforts with moi e vigor, and ensure more effec- 
tive oversight of the government's key personnel areas. (See pp. 52, 60, 
61,71,72, 80, and 81.) 

• OPM implement an action plan to revitalize its internal workforce and 
build a capacity commensurate with its needed leadership role. (See 
pp. 94 through 96.) 



OPM's Internal Capacity 
Needs Sustained Attention 



Recommendations 
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• the President give sustained attention to establishing and maintaining 
an environment that is more conducive to human resource management 
by emphasizing the central role that civil servants play in delivering 
critical services to the public, appointing individuals to direct opm who 
have demonstrated a commitment to this principle, and by working with 
Congress to revise the federal pay structure. (See pp. 99 and 100.) 

• Congress make greater use of the oversight and appropriation process to 
hold OPM mere accountable for identifying and addressing human 
resource issues and ensuring that the Reform Act's objectives are met. 
(See pp. 99 and 100.) 



OPM did not concur with gag s findings because gpm bf^lieved any assess- 
ment of its leadership would conclude that it has been successful in pre- 
paring the federal civil service lor the human resource demands of the 
next century, gag disagrees The government is not well-postured to 
meet future challenges, in part due to lack of effective gpm leadership. 

GPM also said the report was based on a narrow view of human resource 
policy and did not give adequate credit for many gpm policies and pro- 
grams. On the contrary, gag's report is based on statistically valid, 
governmentwide information gathered from people who are intimately 
familia/ with the critical human resource issues they face every day in 
carrying out the government's business, gag surveyed almost 2,800 peo- 
ple, including gpm's primary customers — personnel and management 
officials across government — and gpm's own employees. This u [forma- 
tion was supplemented by analysis of numerous prior reports by gag 
and other organizations, indepth interviews with over 230 officials from 
30 different agencies, and extensive consultations with various human 
resource experts. 

gag therefore believes the report is a realistic assessment of challenges 
facing the federal workforce, and an accurate appiaisal of gpm's efforts 
to fulfill its fundamental leadership responsioilities provided for in the 
Reform Act. 
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Section I 



Introduction 



Throughout our Nation s history we have grappled with how to struc- 
ture and manage a civil service system that will ensure timely and effec- 
tive service delivery to the public. Since the early 1800s, a host of 
studies and commissions aimed at reforming the civil service have 
addressed concerns about recruiting quality staff, selecting employees 
based on merit, and decentralizing personnel management. With the 
Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 (csra), the government adopted 
changes to its personnel system that it hoped would finally resolve 
issues such as (1) how to obtain and develop a quality workforce while 
ensuring merit selection and a workforce composed of all segments of 
society, (2) how to best assign responsibilities for personnel manage- 
ment, and (3) how to best manage and improve performance. 

Yet 10 years later, federal agencies that carry out tasks critical to the 
nation's well-being are hampered in their efforts by serious human 
resource problems. This section describes the situation and outlines the 
approach we took in our review. 
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Federal Human Resources Problems Affect 
Elssential Government Services 



Civil servants perform such critical tasks as ensuring the safety of our 
environment and food, fighting illegal drug trafficking, providing accu- 
rate social security payments, and ensuring stability and integrity of 
financial markets. There are numerous indications, however, that deliv- 
ery of some essential services is being undermined by difficulties in hir- 
ing, retaining, and motivating quality employees. Inadequate 
compensation, a short-term budget focus, and a negative public image 
are a few of the key factors contributing to this situation. 



Although definitive data on the government's ability to hire and retain a 
quality workforce are limited, numerous studies and our surveys indi- 
cate that many believe there are widespread problems in acquiring, 
retaming, and mc'.ivating federal workers. For example, our sui veys 
(see ch. 2) of installation heads, personnel directors, personnel officers, 
and the Office of Personnel Management (opm) officials showed that 

• from 40 to 71 percent said the ability to hire good employees had wors- 
ened over the past 5 years, 

• from 40 to 77 percent said retention of quality employees had worsened 
over the same period, and 

• from 34 to 74 percent believed that motivation levels had declined. 

In contrast, only 2 to 20 percent of these officials thought these condi- 
tions had improved over the past 5 years. Figure 1.1 shows the percent 
of government officials who thmk acquisition, retention, and motivation 
is worse now than 5 years ago. 

The Merit Systems Protection Board (mspb) expressed a similar concern 
in a December 1987 report. About 35 percent of a random sample of 
federal supervisors thought that the quality of general schedule (GS) 5 
through 7 entry-level professional or administrative, GS 9 through 12 
mid-level professional or administrative, and Gs/general management 
(GM) 13 through 15 senior level employees hired over the 4 years ending 
in 1987 had worsened.' 

The Senior Executive Service (SRS) also has not been exempt from 
e^ttraction and retention problems. Nearly 60 percent of line managers 
and personnel officers surveyed believed recruitment and retention of 
highly competent SES members were inadequate. Past studies attribute 



'Fe deral iVrsonnel Polines And IVactKcs — IVrspcTtivos From The Workplace (T S Merit Systems 
lYotection lV)ard, IXx IG. 1987) 
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such problems to low morale, poor compensation, and strained relations 
between career and political executives. For example, a 1987 study by 
the Twentieth Century Fund noted ^today's SES is a system in trouble. , . 
. Many of the original members of the svjt. have left federal employment, 
discouraged by low pay and broken pledges of career advancement. . . 
mn addition, we reported in July 1988 that many SES members were 



^ The Government s Managers , Report of the Twentieth Century Fund TiLsk Force on the Senior Kxee- 
utive Service, 1987 The J'\ind is a nonprofit, nonpartisan research foundation that undertakes analy- 
ses of econc^mic, pohtical and social issues The SF>^ Task Force was chaired by former Virginia 
Governor Charles S Robb and included Senator David F Durenberger, Representative Patricia 
SchnKMJer. Alan K Campbell, and Chester A Newiand, among others, as members 
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dissatisfied with negative perceptions of the federal workforce and vari- 
ous compensation-related issues. For example, almost 70 percent said 
they were dissatisfied with the adequacy of their salary.^ 

Difficulties hiring personnel with specialized skills represent another 
problem, mspb reported in 1986 that only about 30 percent of federal 
organizations surveyed believed the prospects were good for filling 
entry-level professional accounting positions with highly qualified 
recent college graduates. About 20 percent reported that the prospects 
were good for filling entry-level computer scientist positions.^ A task 
force led by the General Services Administration reported in September 
1987 that the government is not competing successfully with private 
industry in recruiting and retaining computer specialists. 

Others familiar with government have reiterated the theme that the 
condition of the federal workforce is deteriorating. Paul A. Volcker, 
chairman of the National Commission on the Public Service, speaking in 
1987, said: ^'Government, especially at the federal level, is decreasingly 

able to attract, retain and motivate the best and the brightest "He 

faulted the cumbersome hiring process, inadequate salaries, and anti- 
Washington political rhetoric. 

Similar concerns were raised in a September 1986 policy development 
conference convened by the Brookings Institution and the American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research. In a paper prepared for 
the conference by Brookings Institution staff, it was noted that *4t is 
difficult for government to retain well qualified employees and attract 
new ones in competitive markets, especially in technical fields.'' The 
paper cited low pay, poor image, management restrictions, increased 
politicization, and inadequate management as contributors to the poor 
state of human resource management and stated that: '^Experienced 
managers needed for multi-billion dollar government operations are 
more attracted to private than public jobs. As a result, the public's busi- 
ness suffers, and the quality of public programs and public life 
declines." 

The President of the National Academy of Public Administration 
observed in 1986 that 



'^ SviwoT Kxcciitivc Smuc Kxccutivcs^ IVrspc'ctivos o n Their FodfTal S(>rvice (GAO/GGD-88-I09F'S, 
.July 1 988 1 

^ Report on Signitu ant Actions of the Office of IVrsonnol M a nagemont (Office of Mont Systems 
Review and Studies. MSPH. May I98()) 
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"ir .^elected occupations and components of the work force Federal recruiters are 
not doing well at all and most disturbing, these shortcomings impact primarily 
the quality of the leadership components of the Federal work force the executive 
leadership to manage our programs and institutions, and the professional technolog- 
ical capability required for our national 'centers of excellence' in science, technol- 
ogy, and medicine 

And, a study contracted by opm entitled Civil Service 2000 published in 
June 1988 concluded that **Unless steps are taken to address the prob- 
lem, the average qualifications and competence of the Federal workforce 
will deteriorate, perhaps so much as to impair the ability of some agen- 
cies to function.''*' 



Acquisition, retention, and other human resource management problems 
are reportedly already affecting federal agencies' abilities to provide 
essential services. For example: 

Prison Security. The Bureau of Prisons (bop) reported that it is unable to 
recruit and retain sufficient numbers of professionals because of non- 
competitive pay or lack of other inducements, especially in high-cost 
metropolitan areas. According to bop officials, bop is authorized to pay 
entry level correctional officers $16,900, but the State of California, for 
example, starts cor/ectional officers at more than $29,000 in Los Ange- 
les and San Francisco. 

In the past year opm authorized bop special rates for correctional officers 
at some selected high-cost locations, raising the entry salary to $20,800, 
but this is still 40 percent below California's salaries. Similar situations 
exist in the New York City area, bop officials said that inadequate sala- 
ries have resulted in excessive annual turnover rates at BOP facilities in 
high-cost metropolitan dreas. For example, the fiscal year 1988 turnover 
rate was 78 percent at the U.S. Penitentiary in Lom Poc, California and 
84 percent at the Metropolitan Correctional C^^nter in New York City, 
i^oi* officials said that staffing shortages come at a time of dramatic 
mcreases in prison populations and noted that it becomes increasingly 
difficult to manage prisons without a stable workforce. 

• Air Traffic Control . The Federal Aviation Administration (kaa) contin- 
ues to experience problems in hiring and retaining sufficient numbers of 



•V\>nt(»m[K)rar>' rrobloms ol tho Public Sitvi((\ by Kay Klino, September 1986 

^' C^ivil Service 2000 . The Hudson Institute (June 1988), prepared for tho U S Office of Personnel 
Management. [) 29 
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highly qualified air traffic controllers. We reported in September 1988 
that both competition from industry and a lengthy, cumbersome hiring 
process were resulting in insufficient numbers of qualified controller 
candidates, especially at some faa regions.' Specifically, although faa 
prefers to hire controller candidates with scores of 90 or above on the 
om controller aptitude test, some regions have had to hire candidates 
with scores lower than 90. For example, between October 1986 and 
November 1987, about one-third of the 256 candidates referred to the 
New England Region had test scores lower than 90 and none of the 77 
candidates referred to the Southwest Region had scores above 90. These 
hiring problems have contributed to faa not meeting the congressio- 
nally-mandated goal cA 10,450 full performance level controllers by the 
end of fiscal year 1988. 

Environmental Protection . The Environmental Protection Agency (epa) 
has experienced problems hiring and retaining sufficient numbers of 
technical personnel to implement the Superfund program, a key pro- 
gram designed to help clean-up the environment. We reported in October 
1987 that high employee turnover, inadequate pay, and insufficient 
training had delayed or hindered the quality of Superfund activities.^ 
Specifically, we found that (1) pay for federal attorneys, chemists, and 
engineers — three key Superfund occupations — trailed private sector 
pay by $7,800 to $41,300, or 25 to 68 percent; (2) quit rates more than 
doubled from 1985 to 1986 and were more than 10 percent annually for 
key Superfund positions; and (3) about 60 percent of Superfund employ- 
ees responding to our survey for that report said they needed more 
training. 

Defense Procu^ ement . Concerns continue to be raised about the effec- 
tiveness and integrity of the defense procurement system. We and 
others have noted that a contributing factor to problems with procure- 
ment is deficiencies in the civilian procurement workforce.** The 1986 
Blue Ribbon Commission on Defense Management noted that improve- 
ments in the career paths, education, and training of procurement per- 
S(mnel are needed. In addition, according to the August 1988 Pay Agent 
repoJt (see discussion of pay setting process later in this Chapter), pay 
for key procurement personnel lagged behind the private sector by 40 
percent. 



' ^AA St itnin)g[ H('< ruitnu 'iil . Hi»i n>>. and Initial Ti ai inng ol Sal('t\-Kplalrd iNMsonncI 
lR1-:D-88-I8f).Scpt 1988) ^ 

^ SinKYfund Improvomcnts Nocdrd u\ Work Vonv M.inaMc mcnt ( { i A ( ) ' HC KD-SS- 1 . ( )( t I UH7 ) 

'* I>on Acquisition Strengthening Cap'ibi lit u s o f K^lVisoiuiel in S\ stems .\( gin sit ion ((iAO' 
\SIAD-8r)-4o. Ma> 12. \m\) ' 
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Thrift Institution Oversight . The growth in the number of insured banks 
that are experiencing problems has severely strained regulators' abili- 
ties to perform effective oversight and supervision. Many thrift indus- 
try problems, as well as those of the deposit insurer, have been 
attributed to inadequate oversight.'" We have reported that the exper- 
tise of the federal examination workforce needs strengthening to better 
provide needed oversight. 

Drug Enforcement . One key strategy for dealing with the nation's drug 
problem is seizing the assets of drug traffickers. However, lack of staff 
who are knowledgeable in real property law and management has 
resulted in problems in disposing of seized property. We recommended 
in September 1987 that the Attorney General assess the extent of legal 
and real estate management knowledge that is needed and make 
arrangements to obtain this knowledge.'' Also, the White House Confer- 
ence For A Drug Free America recommended in 1988 that the training of 
criminal justice personnel in drug-related matters be improved 
dramatically. 

Tax Processing. Human resource problems such as insufficient training 
and skills shortages and lack of competitive pay have contributed to a 
number of problems at iRS. For example, we reported in July 1988 that 
IRS' responses lo taxpayer inquiries had significant quality problems. 
Thirty-one percent of the case responses we reviewed had critical prob- 
lems in vol Villi? incorrect adjustments and unresponsive letters. We said a 
contributing factor to these problems was difficulty retaining tax exam- 
iners due to salaries ranging from $13,000 to 15,000.»- 

Additional problems also have been reported. For example, although 
caused primarily by computer difficulties, shortages of skilled personnel 
and inadequate training associated with iRs' automatic data processing 
modernization effort in 1985 contributed to what iRs has characterized 
as probably the most difficult and least successful filing season in its 
history. At some iRs service centers, processing problems significantly 
delayed tax refunds to thousands of taxpayers. 



"'l^Mnk \\)\\vrs Issues Related to \<v\x-a\ ol the (ilass-Stca^all A( t ((^AO (i(iI)-H8-;37. p H>. Ian 22. 
laSS} 

• 'Re<il I^ropcMl., nm/um' and D ^ posal I^io^rani lnii)U)\emen ts N cH'ded ((lAC) T-(i(;i)'87-28. .S pt 25. 

'^Ta\ Aihnn usttation IKS' Sen u e (^entors Nc-ed to Iin pKAe Handling ot Ta\pa\ et ('(2L' es^H)Mdenc(> 
(G7\0;GGn-8ft-l()L.Iul i;i 1988) 
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In October 1988 we reported that iRS believes a key factor limiting its 
ability to address these and other problems is noncompetitive pay, par- 
ticularly in the key occupation of accounting.''' According to irs, starting 
salaries for revenue agents are 19 percent less than comparable posi- 
tions in the private sector, and a College Placement Council Survey for 
July 1988 showed that more than 90 percent of offers made by private 
firms to accounting graduates were above the federal government's 
average salary offer. 



Success of CSRA 
Hampered by 
Environmental Factors 



CSRA emphasized the need to concentrate attention on the federal 
workforce at the highest levels of government to improve program oper- 
ations and service delivery (see ch. 2). However, human resource con- 
cerns typically are assigned a lower priority in relation to other 
management and programmatic efforts. The absence of federal/private 
sector pay comparability, the negative image of federal service, and the 
short-term budget focus are manifestations of th's lack of positive 
emphasis. 



Lack of Pay Comparability Salary is only one element that influences job acceptance and separation 

decisions, but noncompetitive pay and benefits are thought to be key 
factors hampering the government's ability to acquire and retain needed 
staff. Fifty-three percent of the personnel officers wr surveyed reported 
that inadequate starting pay is a barrier that significantly hinders their 
ability to hire quality staff. More than 90 percent believed federal pay 
needs to be increased. For example, irs officials reported that entry level 
salaries at some of iRs Service Centers are lower than those offered by 
local fast food restaurants. 

Although there is disagreement on the current method used to calculate 
public/private sector pay differentials for Gs employees, most observers 
would agree that pay for many federal occupations is less than compar- 
able private sector jobs, especially in high cost locations. According to 
the President's Pay Agent, the average pay gap between federal and 
private white-collar jobs was 26.3 percent in 1988. 



'^ Managing IRS Actions Nmicd to Assure Quality Scmtkv in the Future (GA0/GGD-89-] . Oct 
IM88) 

''^Section 5305 of Title 5 of the T S Cixlv requires the President to annually review and ac^ust federal 
rates of pay to, amon^ other things, maintain coniparahility with private sectcjr salark's The Pnsi- 
dents I^iy Agent (the Directors of OMB and OI^M and the S(^(Tet<iry ol Labor) determines comparabil> 
ity amounts h«ised on a study hy the HI*S II the IVesident rejects the Pay Agents advice, he can 
recommend, and Congress can aj)pro\e, alternative pay adjustments 
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But pay differentials vary significantly by occupation, according to 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (bls) data. For example, the annual salary 
pay gap varies from $1,700 for secretaries to more than $40,000 for 
attorneys.'^ Figure 1.2 shows the percent federal pay would need to be 
increased to achieve pnvate sector comparability for selected occupa- 
tions. 



Figure 1.2: Pay Gap for Selected ^^^^^^^■^■^^^^^^^^■^H 

Occupations 

70 P«ro»nt FMtoral Pay Is Lms Than Prlvatt Sactor Pay 



60 




Pay also differs significantly by geographic area. Figure 1.3 shows fed- 
eral/private salary differentials for three occupations in various loca- 
tions. While pay for some federal occupations in certain locations is 
more than for comparable private positions, it is significantly lower in 
others. 

Figure 1.3 shows, for example, salaries of secretaries in San Francisco 
are $3,484 below comparable pnvate sector salaries; but in Phoenix, 



'^'I^iy ga|)s arc* biistd on in format ion from HLS sur\oys These two (*xamples rcpiescnl llie (iittciciuv 
iMMwcvn the annual salaries of federal CiS-4 secretaries ($ 14.727 ) and \n ivate secretaries ( $ I (>,448) 
and federal GS-IT) attorneys ($()3,725) and private attorneys ($l()r).()r).s 
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Arizona, the salaries are $2,392 above the private sector market. Sahi- 
ries for some other federal occupations are lower than comparable pri- 
vate sector jobs throughout the country. For example, federal/private 
sector pay gaps for systems analysts range from $2,407 in Richmond, 
Virginia, to $5,241 in Newark, New Jersey. 

Civil Service 2000 noted that agencies with concentrations of workers in 
high cost areas have much more difficulty hiring and retaining employ- 
ees than do agencies that are in predominately low cost areas. The study 
said that *'the uniformity of Federal pay scales and classification sys- 
tems will be increasingly confounded by this diversity of the nation's 
labor markets.'' 

Our past work has supported locality pay for certain white-collar 
employees and exj/ansion of the annual pay comparability survey to 
cover state -md Iccal governments and smaller size establishments. We 
also have recon^.inended that Congress consider total compensation (pay 
and benefits) when making adjustments to compensation programs. 

SKs pay also is considerably below salaries in the private sector. The 
President's Commission on Compensation of Career Federal Executives 
in February 1988 reported two comparisons that showed a large pay 
gap. First, BLs found that, in early 1988, the pay differential between 
private sector and ses salaries was almost 35 percent. (The estimated 
average private sector salary was $98,267 and the average ses salary 
was $72,875.) The Commission also noted that the Hay/Huggins Com- 
pany and Hay Management Consultants'' estimated a pay differential of 
65 percent. The report of the 1989 Commission on Executive, Legislative 
and Judicial Salaries, on December 15, 1988, recommended raising exec- 
utive level salaries between 47 and 56 percent. The President included 
these recommendations in his fiscal year 1990 budget submission to the 
Congress. In addition. Executive Order 12663 will raise suspay between 
16 and 48 percent, if Congress does not reject within 30 days the execu- 
tive level salary recommendations made in the January 9, 1989 budget 
request. 
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Figure 1.3: Comparison of Selected Salaries by Geographic Area 

Dollars Private Salary is Creator (Less) Than rederal Salary 
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Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 



Poor Image of Federal 
Service 



Negative rhtcoric about the public service reportedly has demoralized 
federal employees and hindered recruitment. According to various 
experts, such criticism has been accompanied by a decline of public trust 
and confidence in government. Increasing mstances of service delivery 
problems ar^ issues of ethics and conflicts of interest have contributed 
to negative pnhUc perceptions. Civil Service 2000 noted that two 
decades of rxiticism by political candidates coupled with the inherent 
frustrations of large bureaucracies and poor working conditions have 
demoralize d the federal service. 
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Most federal employees believe that the public holds a negative view of 
federal service. For example, results from a December 1987 mspb survey 
^f federal workers, showed that 70 percent believe the current public 
image of federal employees is negative. 

Several studies indicate that this negative image is affecting recruit- 
ment. In July 1988, we reported that of SES members we surveyed, only 
13 percent would advise someone to pursue a career in public service, 
and over 90 percent were dissatisfied with perceptions of federal 
employees held by the press, politicians, and the public. These percep- 
tions were the single greatest source of SES members' dissatisfaction 
with their work.'*^ 

Our survey of personnel officers indicated a more mixed view of the 
impact of negative im?ge on recruitmejit. Thirty-eight percent thought 
that the poor image was a significam barrier hindering their ability to 
hire the people they need, but 40 percent did not. Yet in a June 1988 
MSPB survey of selected college and university deans and placement offi- 
cials, three-fourths of respo^-'dents thought the negative image of the 
federal bureaucracy was a significant obstacle that the government 
must overcome to be more competitive on the nation's campuses. 



Short Term Budget Efforts to cut costs without adequate consideration of human resource 

p , . factors often have resulted in the potential for long-run higher costs, 

P loss of staff, and low morale. In addition to inadequate pay, examples of 

cost-cutting efforts include reductions-in-force (rif) and hiring freezes. 

We have reported that some efforts to cut costs through rifs might not 
save money in the long run and can be more costly than attrition and 
furlough. »^ Salary savings can be off*^et by such factors as costs associ- 
ated with RIF related appeals and grievances, early retirements, lump- 
sUi.i annual leave payments, processing and administration costs, reloca- 
tion and transfer costs, severance pay, and unemployment compensation 
costs. 

RIFS also can affect agency productivity and employee morale. For 
example, f llowing a series of KiFs at the Department of Labor, we found 



^^Senior Executiv e Ser\' ice Kxeriitives' Perspi'cnves on Their Federal SenMce (GAO/GGD-88-109FS, 
July 20 

'^ Reduction In Force Ci n Sometimes IM^ More C\»stly to Agencies Than Attrition and P\iri()Ugh (GAG/ 
PEMr)-85.(). July .M. 1985) 
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that program managers expressed concern over acquiring inexperienced 
or unskilled staff, low morale, and the loss of key people. Of Labor man- 
agers we surveyed for another review, 76 of the 1 14 who said that their 
units were affected by a rif also said that it diminished their unit's effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. -'^^ 

Hiring freezes can be yet another example of short-sighted attempts to 
save money. Although the principal objective of a governmentwide hir- 
ing freeze is to reduce the size and cost " the federal workforce, we 
have found that employment reductions during freezes in past years 
were small and that omb did not determine whether the freezes resulted 
in a net savings. In addition, we found indications where freezes may 
have resulted in net losses. For example, hiring freezes at iRS in the early 
1980s saved $10.9 million in annual salaries and benefits, but offici Is 
estimate that as a result more than $200 million in taxes per year might 
not have been collected. 

Another short-sighted management program designed to reduco person- 
nel costs was the "bulge program.'' That program was designed to down- 
grade 40,000 GS positions in grades 11 through 15. We found that opm's 
justifications for the program did not provide a sound basis for reducing 
the targeted positions and, according lo mspb, most agencies said the pro- 
gram would have a negative effect on their ability to meet mission 
requirements.-- 



-'^ Stron^ U'adoiship Needed to Ini[)i()Vo Manii^crwnt at the IV pa: t . uent of Lahoi { G AO/I IPD-o^)- 1 2. 
Oct 2L 11)85) 

-4{ ecent (lONernmcnt-Wide Hiring Fnv/es IVove Ineffeeti\o in Mana ging Federal Kmplovment 
( 1-1^0-82-21 Mar 10. 1982) ' 

"" Federal W()ikf()He How (\^rtain /Vgeneies Are Implementing the Grade Keduction IVogram (GAO/ 
GGD-8()-3;3. Jan 3. m{\) 
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While there are many factors influencing the breadth and seriousness of 
the human resource problems described in the previous chapter, the key 
question is what type of leadership is required to address these critical 
challenges and adequately prepare the government for the future? That 
is the focus of this management review. To provide an answer, we 
oeorjssQH how well 0PM has provided leadership to the line agencies over 
the last decade to implement key responsibilities envisioned by the csra. 



• providing overall leadership and future direction through ofm, with its 
Director aiding or advising the President; 

• giving OPM the authority to delegate operational personnel management 
activities to line managers, particularly in the hiring area; 

• encouraging increased individual performance and productivity by 
requiring performance appraisals for all types of employees, merit pay, 
and SES; and 

. establishing stronger oversight programs to better protect the merit sys- 
tem ami to ensure compliance with civil service regulations, especially in 
light of the decentralized environment prescribed by csra. 

In enacting csra, Congress intended that OPM provide federal agencies 
with more authority and flexibility because it re^ jgnized that agencies 
bear primary responsibility for personnel management. The accompany- 
ing Senate Report described agencies' intended roles: 

"Individual agencies will be more efficient and speedy at performing Uinctions now 
shared with the Civil Service Commission Decentralization is in keeping with the 
delegation practices that private companies use, allowmg the decisionmaking pro- 
cess to work at a level where decisions are most effectively made Authority for 
personnel management will be fixed at the level responsible for the efiectiveness of 
programs and accomplishment of missions " 

While it provided opm with authority to decentralize certain personnel 
functions, csra also clearly charged OVM with establishing central per- 
sonnel policies and providing broad guidance and leadership. It was to 



Civil Service Reform 
Act Provided Human 
Resource Management 
Framework 



CSRA was envisioned as a way to improve civil service productivity and 
performance by increasing agency management flexibility. Sim^la^ to 
themes that emerged from civil service reform efforts since the 1930s, 
CSRA s objective was to establish stronger, more flexible, innovative 
management of the workforce. This was to be accomplished by 
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advise *the President on actions which may De taken to promote an effi- 
cient civil service and a systematic application of the merit system prin- 
ciples, including recommending policies relating to the selection, 
promotion, transfer, performance, pay, conditions of service, tenure, 
and separation of employees/' In addition the Director was to ensure 
that studies and research were to be carried out on ways to improve 
overall human resource management. 

The Senate Report accompanying csra clearly outlined opm s leadership 
role by stating: 

"individual personnel actions will be delegated to the De^iartments and agencies. . . 
[therefore] OPM will be able lo concentrate its efforts on planning and administering 
an effective Government-wide program of personnel management OPM will have 
the opportunity for innovative planning for the future n^cdc of the Federal work 
force, executive and employee development, and pilot projects to test the efficacy of 
various administrative practices. Without the demands gv^ner?ited by a heavy day- 
t' day workload of individual personnel actions, OPM should provide the President, 
the civil service, and the Nation with imaginative public personnel administration." 



OPM'S Current ^™ Pl^ys the central role in establishing federal personnel policy. Its 

^ . . " - ^ - mission is to assi.st the departments and agei ies in obtaining a qualified 

UrgaHlZSltlOnai r rOlllC workforce based on merit principles, and to ;^sure the suitability of that 

workforce. 



Budget and Staffir.g Levels ^^'^'^ estin.ated budget obligations in fiscal year 1988 were $332 million; 

its staffing ievel wa3 5,372. The budget is split into three separate fund- 
ing sources: (1) th. Salaries & Expenses (S&E) appropriation supports 
opm's central personnel management and monitoring functions, record- 
keeping activities, and its research, development, and discretionary per- 
sonnel management activities; (2) reimbursable funds from the federal 
employees' retirement, life insurance, and health benefit trust funds are 
transferred to the S&E budget as reimbursement for opm administering 
these funds; and (3) revolving funds are used for services such as train- 
ing and investigations, whose costs are billed to the agencies recnving 
them. Table 2.1 shows estimated budget and staffing levels for each 
fund for fiscal year 1988, 
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Table 2.1 0PM*8 Estimated Budget and 



Staffing Levels Fiscal Year 1 988 Obligations Staff 

Direct S&e" — — ^- ^^^^ 

Reimbursable trust funds 82^ 1827 

Revolving funds 148 1551 

Note Obligations ^re in millions of dollars 



Organizational ^™ currently is organized along the lines of the federal errnloyment 

Components and Functions Process-entry, employment, and exit. Entry focuses on the best ways 
^ to screen and select potential employees through tests and examina- 

tions. Employment focuses on ranking and placement of employees to 
meet agency work requirements. Exit focuses on retirement issues. 

OPM is divided into eight major organizational components, four of which 
represent major policy and program areas with the remainder represent- 
ing institutional, administrative, and service delivery functions. Figure 
2.1 shows opm's major organizational components, and each is discussed 
briefly below. 

Office of the Director : includes, in addition to the Director and Deputy 
Director, a formal secretariat and policy office. It also cversees the Fed- 
eral Executive Institute (kei), Executive Seminar Centers, and five 
regional directors. In addition, eight staff offices report to the Office — 
Congressional Relations, Inspector General, Executive Administration, 
Federal Prevailing Rate Advisory Committee, General Counsel, Public 
Affairs, Goverr lent Ethics, and International Affairs. 

Career Entry Group : responsible for planning, directing, and improving 
major systems of competitive entry for employment, merit promotion, 
and RiFs. The group's charter is to develop a recruitment and intake pro- 
cess backed up by tools for effective and accurate measurement of abili- 
ties. The goal is to establish a high quality v/orkforce through 
competition for initial appointment, retention, and promotion. 

Personnel Systems and Oversight Group : responsible for most of the 
major performance-driven personnel systems that affect the manage- 
ment and performance of the workforce. This group is opm's focal point 
for civil service simplification, including legislative initiatives and regu- 
lations governing the amount of flexibility agency managers have in 
organizing, supervising, and using human resources. Most of the group's 
programs are administered by the agencies under OPM regulations or 
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Standards and include such personnel system components as pay, job 
evaluation, special rates, merit pay, performance appraisal, leave, labor- 
management relations, and discipline and appeals. Oversight, compli- 
ance reviews and personnel management evaluations provide feedback 
to ensure that policies meet their objectives, and that the personnel sys- 
tem at both the opm and agency level is (1) providing managers with the 
tools they need to accomplish their missions in a high-quality, low-cost 
manner and (2) serving the goal of a merit-based, high-performing, and 
productive workforce. 

Training and Investigations Group : administers opm's governmentwide 
training and development, and background investigation programs. The 
group carries out policy and personnel management responsibilities for 
its program areas, and operates revolving funds for training and 
investigations. 

Retirement and Insurance Group : administers the governmentwide 
retirement, life insurance, and health benefit programs. This group's 
objectives are t j implement the new Federal Employees Retirement Sys- 
tem (FERS), support needed changes in the Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem (CSRS), study better methods of providing health benefit programs, 
and improve services to annuitants and production management. 

Administration Group : responsible for opm's (1) budget planning and 
management, (2) other internal management, and (3) automated data 
processing support. This includes linkages with agencies, such as the 
Office of Management and Budget (omb"^, the General Services Adminis- 
tration (GSA), and the President's Council on Management Improvement 
(PCMI), having an interest in budget and management issues. 

Regional Offices and Washington Area Service Center : carry out the 
labor intensive direct field services of the other groups. Dehvering opm 
services to agencies and installations includes recruiting and examining, 
providing local training, doing local background investigations, and on- 
site compliance and evaluation activities. 



Objectives Scope Sind objective was to assess opm's role in addressing government-wide 

Math H 1 cf human resource problems, preparing the government to meet future per- 

IVietnoaOlOgy sonnel challenges, and supporting agencies' personnel management pro- 

grams. Key functions examined included planning, hiring, performance 
improvement, and evaluation. 
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Our methodology involved identifying human resource problems 
believed to be affecting service to the public. This was done by review- 
ing reports prepared by our office and others, such as opm and msph, 
talking with federal managers and opm officials, and interviewing 
experts, ^e talked with more than 230 officials from 30 agencies, and 
members of groups such as the pcmi to ascertain current federal policies, 
programs, and initiatives dealing with important human resource issues. 
Other topical work, such as the PCMi's Applying the Best to Government: 
Improving the Management of Human Resources in the Federal Govern^ 
ment Through a Private-Public Partnership , and the work of the 
National Commission on the Public Service, also helped us identify key 
human resource issues. Relevant gag reports analyzed are listed at the 
end of this report. 

We discussed the issues with opm officials and with groups such as the 
National Academy of Public Administration, the International Personnel 
Management Association, and a panel of expert consultants. Panel mem- 
bers are shown in appendix I. This panel also reviewed our findings and 
provided advice on our methodology and recommendations. 

We also collected data on human resource issues at major departments 
and agencies. At opm, we obtained information on past and current ini- 
tiatives in relevant issue areas. We did not examine opm activities 
funded by revolving or reimbursable funds, such as investigations, 
insurance trust funds, and training. We analyzed opm budget and staff- 
ing figures to measure historical changes and evaluated SKS contracts to 
determine the extent to which they addressed internal management. 



Surveys Provide Important 
Perspectives 



To obtain a governmentwide view of federal human resource manage- 
ment, we surveyed agency heads of installations, personnel officers, per- 
sonnel directors, opm staff, and personnel management evaluation (pme) 
officials. Each questionnaire was reviewed by opm experts and pretested 
with potential respondents. Each questionnaire had a unique set of 
questions tailored to the respondents, but, except for the survey of eval- 
uation officials, all included a set of identical questions on whether they 
believed the government had achieved the goals of csra and whether 
specific functional personnel areas had changed in the past 5 years. 
Data were collected between September and December 1987. Results 
were checked against findings of questionnaires admmistered by other 
groups, such as mspb, as well as with ongoing gao work and other 
studies. 
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Survey of Heads of Installations : We surveyed heads of installations 
across the country to obtain their perceptions of how well the federal 
human resources system was supporting mission accomplishment md to 
ascertain their views on the progress made in achieving csra's key goals. 

The universe of organizational units was a list opm maintained for its 
PME program and was updated as of June 1987. The list included 2,806 
civilian and 1,379 military installations where civilian employees were 
assigned across the United States, opm has defined an installation as a 
separate unit where (1) there is a designated organizational head/ 
administrator not subject to on-site supervision by a higher level and (2) 
the authorities delegated to the installation head permit some degree of 
and variation in the performance of personnel management functions. 
Examples included irs regional and district offices, military maintenance 
facilities, and Department of Housing and Urban Development field 
offices. 



To make governmentwide projections, we surveyed a stratified random 
sample (based on the number of civilian and defense installations) of the 
heads of these 4,185 federal installations. The sample of 657 civilian 
units and 423 military units with civilian employees was designed to 
yield an expected sampling error of plus or minus 5 percent at a 95- 
percent confidence level for each group. All final sampling errors were 
within 5 percent unless otherwise stated in this report. The response 
rate was 90 percent. The results are generalizable to heads of installa- 
tions across the country. Table 2.2 summarizes installation head ques- 
tionnaire returns. 



Table 2.2: Installation Head 
Questionnaire Returns 





Civilian 


Defense 


Total 


Universe 


2,806 


1,379 


4,185 


Sample 


657 


423 


1,080 


Adjusted 


647 


418 


1,065 


Compleie '<;uestir iiaires 


577 


382 


959 



89 2% 



91 4% 



Responj.e rate 

^The sample was a.,usted to eliminate installations that no longer existed, OPM installations, and 
selected Department headquarters installations 



90.1% 



Survey of Personnel Officers-in-Charge : This survey obtained personnel 
officers' views on (1) existing barriers to good personnel management, 
(2) changes needed, and (3) the overall status of federal personnel man- 
agement. The universe of personnel offices was opm's Personnel Office 
Identifier (POI) list (updated as of June 1987), which included 1,062 
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civilian and 520 Department of Defense personnel offices nationwide. 
We surveyed a stratified random sample (based on the number of civil- 
ian and defense personnel offices) of the heads of these 1,582 govern- 
ment personnel offices. 

A stratified sample of 399 civilian and 300 .ailitary offices was designed 
to yield an expected sampling error of plus or minus 5 percent at a 95- 
percent confidence level for each group. All sampling errors were within 
5 percent unless otherwise stated in this report. The response rate was 
80 percent. Results are generalizable to heads of personnel offices 
throughout the country. Table 2.3 summarizes personnel officer returns. 



Table 2.3: Personnel Officer 
Questionnaire Returns 





Civilian 


Defense 


Total 


Univeroe 


1,062 


520 


1,582 


Sample 


399 


300 


699 


Adjusted sample^ 


386 


291 


677 


Completed questionnaires 


312 


227 


539 


Response rate 


80 8% 


78 0% 


79.6% 



^The sample was adjusted to eliminate personnel offices that no longer existed 



Survey of opm : This questionnaire obtained the views of General Sched- 
ule (gs) and General Management (gm) 13s and above at opm about (1) 
their unit's capacity to accomplish assigned responsibilities, (2) govern- 
mentwide personnel policy making processes, and (3) the degree to 
which they believed opm was carrying out the roles and responsibilities 
envisioned for it by csra. 

Surveys were mailed to 974 gs- and gm-13s and above at opm. Subse- 
quently, we deleted 54 employees from the universe because they no 
longer worked at opm, were temporary employees, or worked at the Fed- 
eral Prevailing Rate Advisory Committee or Office of Government Eth- 
ics. The overall response rate was 76 percent. To ensure data reliability, 
and because for several questions we separated responses by grade, 
response rates were analyzed by grade and location. Table 2.4 indicates 
response patterns. 
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Table 2j\: OPM Questionnaire Response 
R^te Patterns 



Percent 
Grade 



Percent of universe 



Response rate 

77 



13 
14" 
15" 
3ES 



57 



26 



11 



6 



76 
54 



77 



Location 



Region 
HQ 



76 



24 



82 
73 



Survey of Personnel Directors : This survey obtained the thoughts of fed- 
eral personnel directors on the progress made in achieving csra's goals 
to make the federal government's personnel management function more 
effective. It also contained specific questions about workforce planning, 
staffing, performance appraisal, performance improvement, and train- 
ing and development. 

The survey was delivered to 17 personnel directors from federal depart- 
ments plus those from the three independent federal agencies with 
20,000 or more civilian employees (Veteran's Administration, gsa, and 
National Aeronautical and Space Administration). These 20 departments 
and agencies account for more than 90 percent of federal civilian 
employees. All 20 personnel directors responded. 

Survey of Interagency Advisory Group Committee on Personnel Man- 
agement Evaluation : This questionnaire obtained views of the Inter- 
agency Advisory Group's Committee on Personnel Management 
Evaluation (iag/PMf:) members about (1) opm's pme program, (2) opm s 
leadership of agency internal pme, (3) their agency's internal program, 
(4) civil service mspb s system oversight, and (5) the degree to which opm 
and the agencies have carried out their respective roles and responsibili- 
ties for evaluation and oversight. 

The survey was delivered to the iag/pme's 88 members. Committee mem- 
bers are selected to serve by the personnel directors of their respective 
agencies. The members include heads of agency internal pmk programs, 
personnel directors, and others with evaluation experience. Ninety- 
seven percent of i AG pme members responded. 

All responses to questions used in this report from thes(} surveys are 
presented in appendix II. 
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Our work was done primarily in Washington D.C. at the headquarters of 
major agencies and departments. Field work took place between May 
1987 and August 1988. The review was done in accordance with gener- 
ally accepted government auditmg standards. 
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Attain CSRA Goals 



CSRA envisioned a strong leadership role for opm and specifically 
required that the director propose policies to the President to promote 
an efficienc civil service and to ensure systematic application of the 
merit principles. An important backdrop for understanding how opm has 
implemented this leadership role is rooted in the changing philosophies 
and environment at opm brought on by its different directors. Since its 
inception, opm has had three directors, each with a fundamentally dif- 
ferent interpretation of opm's role. All three had different operating phi- 
losophies, and each reorganized the agency. 

opm's first director, Alan Campbell, believed that opm's role was to 
directly assist and consult with federal agencies on a variety of manage- 
ment issues. Under his tenure, opm delegated authorities to line agencies, 
and helped them develop and implement important reform initiatives 
mandated by csra, such as the SES, merit pay, performance appraisal 
systems, and productivity improvement 

Under its second director, Donald Devine, opm refocused its priorities on 
what it considered fundamental central personnel agency functions, opm 
revoked many of the delegations it had previously granted to agencies; 
eliminated or reduced its consulting services to the agencies, recruiting 
activities, and productivity improvement research; and abolished its 
agency relations group, opm's priority functions were preparing, over- 
seeing, and enforcing civil service rules; performing staffing services; 
administering benefit programs and funds; and monitoring personnel 
programs. 

During this time, opm also executed a major (and partially self-initiated) 
retrenchment in its S&E appropriations; implemented an internal fur- 
lough and a rif which abolished 365 positions and otherwise directly 
affected 758 employees; and reorganized three times between November 
I98I and November 1982. 

opm's third director, Constance Horner, also changed the agency's priori- 
ties. Under Director Horner, opm's priority is to deregulate and simplify 
the federal personnel system, opm is again delegating examining author- 
ity to line agencies. It is also deregulating and simplifying the hiring pro- 
cess, and re-establishing its recruitment program. 

Changes in operating philosophies and organizational structure have 
been accompanied by declining budget and staffing levels. Since 1979, 
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funding for opm's S&E activitie: decreased 45 percent in constant dol- 
lars. Staffing for S&E activities decreased 54 percent during the same 
years. 

OPM recently has begun a number of initiatives, but the culmination of 
changes over the past decade has undermined its ability to maintain a 
stable agenda and provide sustained attention to identifying and resolv- 
ing critical governmentwide problems and preparing for the future. 
Specifically: 

• OPM has not established a systematic effort to plan for necessary adjust- 
ments to the future workforce brought on by such events as technologi- 
cal and demographic changes. In addition, in response to a clear 
mandate to encourage and carry out innovative research and demon- 
stration projects, OPM has approved only four such projects in the last 10 
years, opm also has not assumed a leadership role in promoting 
workforce planning in the agencies. 

• OPM is undertaking an ambitious program to reform the hiring process. 
This program is needed because opm's role in examining and recruiting 
has vacillated in the last 10 years, limiting program effectiveness. Cur- 
rent reforms need to be sustained if the program is to be effective. 

• OPM developed, then abolished, its programs providing assistance to 
agencies in improving organizational performance. Continued problems 
with performance management systems and the agencies' desire for 
more performance improvement assistance mandate a stronger opm lead- 
ership role. 

• OPM has not provided the leadership the agencies need to improve or 
establish personnel management evaluation programs of their own. This 
is compounded by problems with opm's evaluation program, which has 
experienced declining resources and restructuring over several years. 
This has continually raised concerns about opm's ability to protect the 
merit system and provide useful feedback to agencies. 

Finally, changing direction and declining resources at opm have left the 
agency with serious internal management problems and a diminished 
capacity to realize the transition from the Civil Service Commission (esc) 
to the governmentwide leadership role mvisioned in csra. 

OPM needs to carry out its leadership role as called for in csra and ont- 
line a governmentwide human resource management agenda to address 
agencies' needs and prepare our government to meet critical future chal- 
lenges. Specifically, opm should (1) provide leadership on planning for 
future workforce needs, (2) evaluate current governmentwide staffing 
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efforts, (3) assist agencies* performance improvement efforts, (4) 
improve research into performance management issues, (5) enhance its 
own PME program, and (6) provide greater leadership in overseeing 
agencies' pme programs to better protect the merit system. 

Such actions are necessary to implement csra's strategic human 
resources management framework. This framework — appropriate stra- 
tegic planning, flexible hiring processes, attention to performance man- 
agement at both individual and organizational levels, strong evaluation 
and oversight, and innovative research and experimentation — is vital to 
successful and effective govemme^^t service. 

OPM also niust give sustained attention to improving its internal manage- 
ment and organizational capacity to carry out the role envisiuned for it 
in CSRA. This organizational development process should include, at a 
minimum, improving communication, clarifying goals and objectives, 
assessing awards systems, developing workforce planning, and improv- 
ing training. 
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At the same time the nature of federal work is changing, the government 
is being forced to compete in an increasingly crmplex and competitive 
labor market. As a result, human resource planning will take on even 
greater importance in en^^uring that agencies have the people they need 
to serve the public well. Inadequate planning in the past has contributed 
to mission failures and increased program costs. 

To meet future challenges, opm must exercise stronger leadership in 
identifying ways to address govemmentwide human resource issues and 
in supporting research into innovative personnel practices. The agen- 
cies — which have primary responsibility to plan for their unique 
workforce requirements — also need to strengthen their capabilities, opm 
could help by assisting the agencies in enhancing their human resource 
planning systems. 



Enhancing 

Government's Ability 
to Respond to a 
Dynamic Environment 



Major changes are occurring in the type of work the government does 
and in the environment in which it competes for talent. There is a rab- 
idly expanding need for a more highly technical workforce. Moreover, 
exp.^cted demographic changes will heighten competition with the pri- 
vate sector, nonprofit organizations, and state and local governments. 

While the federal workforce has grown relatively little over the past 10 
years, it is increasingly becoming more knov/ledge-based, scientific and 
technical. The National Academy of Sciences (National Research Coun- 
cil) found in November 1986 that managerial responsibilities have 
changed as government has increased its role as founder, regulator, and 
manager of activities done by others. Federal employees often now face 
tasks involving highly complex technical and scientific issues. For exam- 
ple, EPA officials must regulate new chemicals each year, and defense 
department employees are responsible for ensuring that totally new 
weapons systems meet tight research and production schedules while 
keeping within budgetary constraints. 

The Congressional Budget Office, usina opm data, has illustrated the 
changes occurring to the federal workforce over the past decade. The 
government's civilian workforce grew little ia size from 1976 to 1986 
but experienced changes in occupational mix and level of expertise. The 
trend has been toward a more white-collar, better educated workforce, 
as shown in figure 3.1. 
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Figure 3.1: Changes in Selected ^^^^^^^^^^^M 

Occupational Groups, 1976-1986 

Psreant oftha Fadaral Workforca 
25 




Note 1 . OPM defines administrative occupations to covei a variety of administrativo and 
management areas such as computer scientists, budget analysts, and contract specialists 

Source: Congressional Budget Office using OPM data 

At the same time that the government's need for a more highly skilled 
workforce grows, so does the private sector's. According to Workforce 
2000 , a study of work and workers for the 21st century initiated by the 
Department of Labor and done by the Hudson Institute, the fastest 
growing, jobs in the private sector will be in fields requiring the highest 
education and skill levels. Similarly, a 1988 report prepared by the Hud- 
son Institute for opm, entitled Civil Service 2000 , found that the skills 
required of federal workers are greater, on average, than those of 
employees in the nation as a whole and that federal jobs are increasingly 
requiring higher managerial and skill levels. 
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While the need for high caliber skilled managers and workers will 
increase, nationwide demographic changes will engender stiff competi- 
tion for increasingly scarce human resources. Workforce 2000 found 
that the U.S. population and its workforce will grow more slowly than 
at ar time since the 1930s. The population, which was growing at 
about 1 .9 percent per year in the 1950s, will be growing by only .7 per- 
cent by the year 2000. The labor force, which grew by 2.9 percent a year 
in the 1970s, will be expanding by only 1 percent annually in the 1990s. 

In addition, the average age of the population and the workforce will 
rise as the pool of young workers entering the labor force shrinks. The 
average age of the workforce will climb from 36 today to 39 by the year 
2000. The .cuiaber of young workers age 16 to 24 will decline by almost 
2 million, or 8 percent. 



Although CSRA envisioned opm would provide leadership in planning for 
the emerging needs of the workforce, opm has not met this expectation. 
OPM did contract for Civil Service 2000 to identify how changes in the 
labor market will affect the government's ability to hire and retain 
needed staff in the future. However, it wps the first review of this kind 
that OPM had undertaken. According to officials who are managing the 
effort, OFM does not anticipate making such reviews on a regular basis 
because it does not believe an ongoing review effort is necessary, opm 
believes mat changes in the use of its programs (for example, increased 
agency requests for special pay rates) will indicate the need to do 
anotiier comprehensive assessment. Nonetheless, more than half of each 
major group of officials we surveyed believed that opm is not adequately 
planning for the future needs of the workforce, as indicated by figure 
3.2. No more than 10 percent of any group of respondents believed to a 
great or very great extent that opm was adequately planning for future 
workforce needs. 

Civil S ervice 2000 was a good first step. But opm needs an ongoing, more 
vigorous governmentwide planning effort. A systematic effort is critical 
if opm is to develop the personnel program to enable the government to 
operate successfully in a changing environment. Technological advances 
and the increasing complexity of federal jobs will continue to alter the 
structure of the federal workforce, and demographic changes will force 
additional competition for needed staff. 
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Figure 3.2: 0PM*8 Planning Efforts Are ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Viewed as Inadequate 

100 P«rc«nt indicating OPIM Planning Is Inadaquata 

90 



80 




Assessing the quality of the federal workforce is onp area in particular 
where much more attention is needed. We recently reported that neither 
opM nor the agencies collect information that enables them to determme 
the quality of the federal workforce.' The information is important to 
gauge the quality of individuals being recruited, of the existing 
workforce, and of those individuals leaving. Such data are needed to 
idertify problem areas and develop viable strategies for addressing 
future workforce needs. 



Workforce Quality 
Assessments Needed 



OPM recently has announced an initiative lo gather data on the quality of 
the federal workforce, opm plans to develop a data base \ising informa- 
tion it will gather when individuals apply for jobs with uie government 
This information will be used as a baseline from which opm plans to 
track employees in selected occupations at various points in their 
careers. While such an approach will provide information on the quality 
of the applicant workforce, it will be years before opm is able to analyze 
the quality of the existing workforce or the quality of those leaving fed- 
eral employment, two components we consider essential to a complete 
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system. In addition, opm has subjected neither the research design nor 
the data collection instrument to outside review and testing. Finally, 
because opm eliminated much of its research program in the early 1980s 
as part of its retrenchment effort, it may not have the resources or insti- 
tutional commitment needed for such an effort. 



OPM also has not fully planned for the human resource implications in 
two other important areas: fers and the federal/private sector pay gap. 
Neither of these issues received a comprehensive assessment in Civil 
Service 20t^ . 

For example, opm has made little attempt to identify and address the 
staffing implicati( as of fers because it believes that major changes in 
federal hiring patterns will not occur for 10 to 15 years. We do not 
agree. Because opm expects that fers, with its portable retirement bene- 
fits, will to lead increased turnover, the government may require 
expanded recruiting and hiring strategies that are designed to attract 
mid-career candidates, opm's recruitment program, however, concen- 
trates largely on college recruitment rather than the mix of entry-level 
and mid-career staff acquisition that will likely be the result of fers. We 
believe, therefore, that opm needs to systematically assess the staffing 
repercussions of fers. 

opm also has made limited efforts to evaluate staffing implications of the 
federal/private sector pay gap even though it has been reported that the 
current pay gap is about 26 percent for General Schedule employees and 
may be as high as 65 percent for the SES. Our prior work has found that 
most information on the success or failure of recruitment efforts is anec- 
dotal and that neither the agencies nor opm, with the exception of the 
special rates program, routinely collect and analyze recruitment infor- 
mation.^ Such information is needed to more fully determine the extent 
to which pay and other factors contribute to acquisition problems and to 
identifying possible solutions. 

OPM has started to study the federal pay system. For example, in April 
1988, OPM initiated an effort, in conjunction with the Air Force and Bii>, 
to conduct research on federal white collar locality-based pay issues. 
OPM also has proposed legislation — the Civil Service Simplification 
Act— which provides agencies with the option to replace the current 
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classification structure with broad pay bands. The proposed legislation 
is currently with congressional committees. 

OPM's proposal is based on the results of a demonstration project at the 
Navy's China Lake and San Diego installations. When we recently 
reviewed the Navy demonstration project, we found that the project 
showed that a pay-for-performance system with revised personnel 
processes to classify, appraise, and pay federal employees is workable. 
The project also showed that line managers could be given authority and 
responsibility for making personnel uecisiOi.s— a factor the Navy con- 
sidered to be essential in implementing the revised system. However, 
insufficient data were available to characterize the project as success- 
fully meeting its objectives of enhanced organizational effectiveness, 
greater managerial flexibility to assign work, and improved employee 
recruitment and retention.^ 



Under csra, opm has responsibility for carrying out, either directly or 
through federal agencies or other organizations, personnel management 
research and demonstration projects, opm was to establish and maintain 
a program for the collection and public dissemination of personnel man- 
agement research information and encourage and facilitate the 
exchange of such information among interested parties, opm also was to 
evaluate the results of these projects for their governmentwide applica- 
bility and disseminate the results to appropriate audiences. 

OPM, however, has not fully used its authority to promote innovative 
personrel management. For example, officials we surveyed were critical 
of OPM s research and demonstration activities. At least 70 percent of 
personnel directors did not believe opm had increased the quantity, or 
improved the quality, and dissemination of public management research 
information. In addition, OPM has given final approvcil to four research 
and demonstration projects in the last 10 years.^ opm anticipates approv- 
ing additional projects since a number of projects presently are in vari- 
ous stages of the review process. Since 1987, Congress has authorized 
two additional projects, one at the National Institutes of Standards and 
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Technology (formerly the National Bureau of Staiidards) and one at the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Nonetheless, survey respondents 
believed opm had not adequately supported or carried out personnel 
research and demonstration projects, as indicated by figure 3.3. Fewer 
than 17 percent of respondents in each group believed opm had fulfilled 
this key csra goal to a great or very great extent. 



Figure 3.3: OPM's Research and 
Demonstration Activities Are Viewed as 
Inadequate 



80 



70 




OPM began to revitalize its research and demonstration efforts in August 
1986. As part of this effort opm created an Office of Systems Innovation 
and Simplification and surveyed a wide range of individuals and organi- 
zations on their views as to what should be studied. In September 1988, 
OPM issued a **Research Agenda" that suggested issues for study such as 
federal pay, performance, and recruitment issues and invited agencies to 
work with opm to gather needed information. 
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Agency Workforce 
Planning Is 

Insufficient to Address 
Personnel Challenges 



Inadequate workforce planning has contributed to mission and person- 
nel management problems in the agencies. A fully developed workforce 
planning process should be a vital part of management planning and 
decision processes so that personnel requirements are geared to meet 
program objectives. Sustained attention of top agency leaders is needed 
because they are responsible for identifying the numbers and types of 
staff required to accomplish mission goals, opm could assist the agencies' 
planning efforts by serving as an advocate for planning and acting as a 
clearinghouse for planning advice and information. 



Workforce Planning Is Our previous work and studies done by others have found that federal 

Limited workforce planning efforts are not always as they should be. We 

reported as early as 1980 that opm, omb, and the agencies needed to give 
a renewed emphasis to workforce planning issues.^ More recently, the 
KMI, in its review of private sector and public sector human resource 
management efforts, found that federal planning efforts are limited.*^ 

The PCMI reported that while private sector organizations integrate 
human resource planning into the business planning process, federal 
agencies generally do program and budget planning separately from 
human resource planning. The PCMI concluded that ''the budget process 
itself becomes the mechanism for the allocation of human resources." As 
we noted in chapter 3, human resource decisions that are driven by 
budget considerations are often short-sighted and inefficient. 

The responses to our surveys confirm that federal workforce planning 
efforts are limited. For example, 47 percent of installation heads and 43 
percent of personnel officers believed that a^ ?ncies are not adequately 
planning for their future workforce needs. 



Inadequate Planning 
Contributes to Poor 
Service Delivery 



Insufficient workforce planning can hamper the delivery of essential 
services to the American people by contributing to staff shortages, and 
increased program costs and delays. For example: 



The Social Security Administration's failure to determine the number 
and skill levels of automated data processing personnel needed to 



■' Koderal Workforc-o Planning Time for Rcnowed Hmphasis (FPCD-81-4, Dec 30, 1080) 
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update its computer systems contributed to limited progress toward 
much needed mod'^rnization. Computer problems have resulted in poor 
service to the public including inaccurate or delayed payments.^ 

• epa's workforce planning processes underestimated the number and 
types of staff needed to implement the Superfund program, which is 
intended to manage the clean-up of hazardous waste sites that threaten 
the nation's health. According to epa officials, these staff shortages 
hampered the success of managing clean-up efforts.^ 

• The Federal Aviation Administration's staffing standards have not 
accurately reflected air traffic controller needs, particularly in provid- 
ing sufficient staff to cover peak periods and establishing an adequate 
training pipeline.^ 



Improved Succession 
Planning Needed 

Many senior executives are planning to retire within the next few years. 
In response to a survey we did in 1987, about 50 percent of the SES mem- 
bers indicated that they were currently eligible to retire, or will be eligi- 
ble within the next 5 years. Over half currently elif 'e to retire said 
they plan to leave within 3 years; over half not currently eligible said 
they plan to leave the SES within a year aft Jr they become eligible. 

Agencies are making only limited use of opportunities to identify and 
address senior executive staffing problems. For example, the President's 
Commission on Compensation of Career Federal Executives reported in 
1988 that no federal agency has developed time series indicators or 
more general data to identify trends and problems in ses staffing. Such 
information is urgently needed, the Commission concluded, to measure 
the status of sks reci ailment and retention. In addition, our earlier work 



Addressing turnover among the ses is one area where agencies need to 
enhance planning efforts. Significant turnover could seriously affect the 
continuity and institutional rremoiy needed to resolve various adminis- 
trative and programmatic problems. 



7s<K"ial S<H urity Administration Stable U'adcrship and Ik'ttcr Maiiagcwnt Ncrdcd to ImpicAC Eflcc- 
tiWss (GAQ/imb-ft7-.j^,Mar 18, 1987) 

^ Siipi^rfund Improvcmonts Needed in Work Korcv Management {(^AO/HCED-SH-I, Oct Jti, 

'^ FAAStaifmg Improvements Needed m Hstimating Air Tratlu (^witroller Requirements ( GAG/ 
RCKD-88'l06,.hine 1088) 

^^•Semor Exeeutive Ser\ ice Kxecutives* lVrs|X'cti\eson Then Federal SiM-\ice ( (iAO/GGD-88-H)nF>i, 
July 1088) 
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has shown that agencies generally have net used Candidate Develop- 
ment Programs to identify, develop, or select promising staff for future 
executive positions. The Candidate Development Program was estab- 
lished to identify persons with SES potential and to better prepare them 
for executive positions through managerial training and development" 

OPM has recently started some initiatives to address SES problems. It 
established an SES Advisory Board to identify ways to improve the SES, 
has taken steps to address sES training and development needs, and 
plans to accumulate data on SES characteristics and trends. Such activi- 
ties are needed as only 18 percent of installation heads and 10 percent 
of personnel officers thought that agencies were recruiting and retaining 
highly qualified SES managers to a great extent. 



Sustained OPM and 
Agency Leadership 
Needed to Improve 
Workforce Planning 



Workforce planning has not always received the long-term support from 
top management that it needs to be fully effective. When we have 
reviewed agencies' general management, we have found problerrts result- 
ing from frequent turnover of top leadership and little or no attention to 
long-term planning. There frequently was insufficient attention and 
accountability at the top levels of the agency for day-to-day manage- 
ment issues associated with leading large and complex organizations. 

One example at the Department of Labor, however, illustrates what can 
be accomplished when sustained attention is given. In our 1P85 general 
niaiiagement review at Labor, we reported that its early workforce plan- 
ning efforts were not fully successful, in part because managers in some 
components were not held accountable for workforce planning issues. 
We concluded that stronger Secretarial emphasis was needed.^2 

In response to our recommendations. Labor developed a workforce plan- 
ning system which systematically links program planning and budgeting 
processes with human resource decisions, so that workforce needs are 
identified and budgeted on the basis of program plans. Labor compo- 
nents are required to analyze their workforce needs as part of the 
annual budget call. Key questions that the components consider include: 
what personnel resources are needed to fulfill the program plan, what 



Si-mot r\triui\e j;^*:^^*"^ j Candidate Development Profjram Has Not Produced Mor e 
Sh:s Appointments (UAO GGD-88-47, Apr 1988). Senior Executive Service Agen cuV Use Of The 
Candidate LXnolopment Pn>>>ram (GAO-GGD-86-93, .July 1986) 

^^ Strong U^dership Needed To Improve^ .Manaj^em ent At The Department of Labor (GAO/ 
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people are currently available, and how the component plans to obtain 
and/or develop needed resources. 

Labor's approach is based on the understanding that the agency is com- 
peting in a changing labor market which affects both Labor's ability to 
attract needed staff and the types and locations of the Department's 
work. We reviewed the Labor system in 1986 and concluded that its 
requirements are consistent with generally accepted standards for 
human resource planning. >3 Labor components' fiscal year 1988 human 
resource plans identified a number of issues that Labor is working to 
address including the need to improve training, enhance succession plan- 
ning efforts, and examine additional opportunities to contract out work. 

Labor's ability to implement its revised workforce planning program has 
been due in large measure to the support the effort received from the 
Secretary and Labor s other top leaders. The pcmi, in its review of the 
Labor approach, concluded that the key to reproducing Labor's effort is 
not so much the specific elements of its system, but rather the extent to 
which agencies are willing to commit the time and resources needed to 
do workforce planning. 

OPM believes that it has a limited role in workforce planning. According 
to the Associate Director of the Career Entry Group, opm's responsibility 
is to provide agencies with the mechanisms to recruit and hire needed 
staff. The official noted that workforce planning is fundamentally a 
responsibility of the agencies, and there is little that opm could do to 
force agencies to use workforce planning. The lack of opm involvement 
in workforce planning is confirmed by the responses to our survey of 
agency personnel directors; over 81 percent reported that opm had pro- 
vided limited assistance in their agencies' workforce planning efforts 
through providing guidance and encouragement, or acting as a clearing- 
house for workforce planning information. 

While OPM is not in the position to force agencies to plan for their per- 
sonnel needs, its absence in providing leadership and assistance can 
impede agency efforts to improve planning. For example, in developing 
its current program. Labor officials found that opm was unable to sug- 
gest sources of information on workforce planning. While opm's inability 
to provide direction did not ultimately affect the implementation of the 
Labor program, it did result in delays in developing the program. 
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Officials in epa's Office of Human Resources Planning who are develop- 
ing an agencywide workforce planning proposal have had limited inter- 
action with OPM because opm is not in the position to provide them with 
broad direction on workforce planning matters. These officials believed 
it ^vould be helpful if opm was more involved in serving as a focal point 
for information on planning efforts. 

OPM could assist agencies' planning efforts in several ways. It could 
develop broad guidance, disseminate data on best practices, act as a 
clearinghouse, and encourage the use of workforce planning. It could 
also join with the agencies to determine the information needed to iden- 
tify and address hiring problems. For example, the President's Commis- 
sion on Compensation for Career Federal Executives recommended that 
OPM work with the agencies to develop overal) workforce planning meas- 
ures to determine the success of SES recruitment and retention efforts. 



Conclusions and 
Recommendations 



Improved efforts by oPM and the agencies are critical if the government 
is to address emerging challenges. Failure to fully prepare for human 
resource needs has contributed to inadequate service delivery in the 
past and will not serve the country well in coming years, opm needs to 
develop and implement a strategy to improve workforce planning, par- 
ticularly in view of the rapid changes taking place in the environment in 
which the government operates. Specifically, we recommend that the 
Director of OPM: 



• Establish an ongoing, viable planning program to identify and pi epare 
the government for its future workforce needs as an integral part of 
0PM*s activities. Such a program should include at a minimum: (1) estab- 
lishing a continuing effort to identify key emerging demographic, social, 
and economic trends and changes to the structure of the federal 
workforce; (2) developing information on the quality of the federal 
workforce; (3) enhancing analysis of the staffing implications of the fed- 
eral pay structure; and (4) identifying and addressing the potential 
staffing repercussions of fers. 

• Actively encourage workforce planning in the agencies and provide or 
help arrange assistance to the agencies if requested, 

• Serve as a central clearinghouse for workforce planning practices and 
trends in the public and private sectors, and publicize successful' plan- 
ning efforts. 

• Culminate the recently initiated efforts to increase the quantity and 
quality of personnel management research with a well-defined research 
strategy, and provide usable products to the agencies. 
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The government is faced with pressing challenges in attracting quality 
people. Agencies report that efforts to hire needed staff are hampered 
by various factors including the timeliness and effectiveness of the hir- 
ing process and recruitment problems. OPM currently is implementing an 
effort to improve its governmentwide hiring and recruitment programs, 
but fundamental shifts in opm's policies over the last 10 years have lim- 
ited its effectiveness. For example, previous programs to delegate exam- 
ining authorities and provide recruitment assistance were sharply 
reduced in the early 1980s, thus hampering agencies' hiring efforts. 

These areas are now receiving priority attention, but the momentum 
needs to be sustained if opm's efforts are to achieve lasting results. As 
part of the effort to sustain a consistent focus, OPM needs to develop an 
ongoing program to assess its hiring program to document successful 
efforts and identify areas needing additional attention. 



OPM faces formidable challenges in assisting the agencies in hiring the 
staff they need. Much of the history of the civil service can be seen as a 
struggle to find the appropriate balance between ensuring merit protec- 
tion on the one hand and providing managerial flexibility on the other. 
The challenge continues to this day. A primary goal of csra was to 
improve the efficiency of the hiring process while maintaining adher- 
ence to merit principles. According to the Federal Personnel Manual, opm 
has the following responsibilities: 

. planning, coordinating, directing and seeking to improve the govern- 
mentwide recruiting function; 

• supervising and carrying out recruiting and examining op^^ratiui.s 
through regional and area offices; 

• providing public education and institutional promotion programs; nnd 

• providing leadership and assistance to agencies in carrying out these 
activities. 

CSHA provides the Director of opm with the authority to delegate examin- 
ing and other personnel management authorities to the agencies. In 
1977, President Carter's Personnel Management Project concluded that 
centralized employment examining caused unnecessary hiring dela> s 
and resulted in agency dissatisfaction with applicant quality. To solve 
these problems, the Project recommended reducing the personnel sys- 
tem's complexity and giving agencies in^ reascd authority. The Project's 
fmdings and recommendations provided impetus fo; csra. 



OPM Has Key 
Responsibilities 
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0PM examines for most positions in the competitive service through a 
variety of written and unwritten examinations. From these examina- 
tions, OPM develops and maintains lists (or registers) of qualified candi- 
dates. When an agency is int . rested in hiring, opm provides it with a list 
of the best qualified candidates for consideration. 

The Professional and Administrative Career Examination (pace) for- 
merly served as a nationwide, open, written competitive examination to 
rate, rank, and hire entry-level applicants for 118 professional and 
administrative occupations. A nationwide class filed a lawsuit in 1979 
cnarging that pace discriminated against minorities. In 1981, the .^-^^^ern- 
ment entered into a consent decree with the plaintiffs and agreed to 
aboli?; PACE. 



After PACE was eliminated in 1982, opm developed a Schedule B hiring 
authority, which enabled employees to be hired directly under excepted 
appointments, opm also began designing tests for some of the 1 18 indi- 
vidual occupations formerly covered by pace. Through June 1988, exam- 
inations have been developed for 16 of the 1 18 occupations. These 16 
examinations are used for approximately 60 percent of all external hir- 
ing into professional and administrative positions. In addition, questions 
as to whether the use of the Schedule B authority meets merit system 
principles have been raised by mspb and others; the issue is currently in 
litigation. 



OPM announced a proposed new bring process in June 1988. opm plans to 
allow agencies to hire, without testing, applicants with college grade 
point averages above a still-to-be-determinf^d point between 3.0 and 
3.25. Other applicants can qualify for positions by taking a written test 
in one of a number of major occupational fields such as financial and 
program management. These tests also will include an evaluation of the 
applicant s "civic virtue and moral character.'' Since opm is still working 
out the details of how the new process would work, we were not able to 
assess the merits of the proposal. 



Agencies Report 
Barriers to Effective 
Hiring 



Our surveys of both personnel officers and personnel directors indicated 
that barriers to acquiring quality people are hampering agency hiring 
efforts. We asked personnel officers about the extent to which various 
factors may act as barriers to acquiring needed st iff. Figure 4.1 pre- 
sents the factors they most frequently cited. Responses fall into three 
broad areas: 
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• problems with the process used to hire (i.e., the length of time for the 
hiring process, the limited pool of qualified applicants on opm registers, 
and cumbersome opm procedures), 

• difficulties caused by noncompetitive federal pay, and 

• problems with recruitment (i.e., inadequate employment information 
from OPM and inadequate opm recruiting strategy). 



Figure 4.1 : Factors That Hamper Staff 
Acquisition 
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About 64 perco*it of personnel officers identified the lack of timeliness 
as a barrier that significantly hampers staffing efforts. One personnel 
officer noiod that 

' The length of time it takes to establish registers or **ank eandidates oUen results in 
the loss of a candidate or potential candidates for positions Most good candidates 
will apply to more than one employer. Their decisions on acceptance of an offer are 
sometimes tied to when they receive it If it takes six weeks to even find o!it if you 
are eligible to be offered a job, the candidate losf s interest and accepts another 
offer " 
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Insufficient numbers of qualified candidates on ovm registers and cum- 
bersome OPM procedures also were listed as barriers. For example, an 
agency chief of staffing policy said opm registers are frequently out- 
dated and are filled wi^^h individuals who have a general interest in 
working for the government rather than for a particular agency. Thus, 
delegated examining enables an agency to target recruitment efforts 
toward individuals it needs. 

Noncompetitive starting federal pay and benefits also was identified as 
greatly hindering hiring efforts by over 52 percent of personnel officers. 
One noted that "[T]he government has become the employer of last 
resort in recent years. Respect for government employees needs to be 
restored. Pay and benefits need to be brought back to competitive 
levels.'' 

Personnel officials identified a number of recruitment problems, such as 
inadequate information to the public and limited opm leadership. For 
example, 42 i /cent of personnel officers believed that the inability of 
applicants to get employment information from opm greatly hindered 
hiring efforts. In respond ^ to our survey of personnel directors, only 10 
percent believed that opm had been effective in providing leadership in 
carrying out recruitment efforts. 

More specifically, in our survey of personnel directors, over 55 percent 
reported that cpm had been ineffective in supplying comprehensive job 
information to the public through job information centers. These centers 
are opm offices throughout the country where the public can receive 
information on employment opportunities and application procedures. 
Further, over 61 percent of personnel directors thought opm had been 
ineffective in making contact with potential sources of qualified person- 
nel, such as colleges and professional associations. 



OPM has formulated a luimber of initiatives to address some of the major 
impediments to luring. Several of opm s specific plans were outlined in 
the President's Management Reports for fiscal years 1988 and 1989. The 
fiscal year 1988 report said that the federal persoimel system has 
become excessively complex and cumbersome and is in need of reform in 
two general areas: simplification of the personnel system and improved 
human resource management. 

Two programs— recruitment and delegated examining authority— that 
are currently high priorities at opm should improve agencies' ability to 



OPM^s Reform 
Initiatives Should 
Improve Staffing 
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attract and hire quality staff. A consistent programmatic direction, how- 
ever needs to be maintained. Past opm staffing programs have not been 
effective, in part, because fundamental shifts in OPM policies have signif- 
icantly altered these programs. Current reform efforts need to be sus- 
tained to achieve lasting effectiveness. 



c PM has an important role in federal recruitment, but its strategies have 
gone through three distinct phases in the last 10 years — an initial active 
recruitment program, a period of virtual inactivity in recruitment mat- 
ters, and the current major initiative to revitalize its program. The esc 
and, in its early years, opm, had an active recruitment effort, managed 
by an Office of C*^ ^ge Relations. This effort included publicizing the 
availability of federal employment, maintaining college recruitment 
efforts, and developing and issuing information pamphlets promoting 
federal service generally and selected occupations in particular. 

OPM began a retrenchment effort in the early 1980s, however, that termi- 
nated many recruitment services to individuals and agencies. The Office 
of College Relations was eliminated in 1982, and opm decreased the 
number of information pamphlets on federal employment that it pub- 
lished from around 85 to about 15. opm also reduced the number of job 
information centers from over 100 to about 50, and hours of operation 
were shortened in many of the remaining centers. 

opm's recruitment program remained virtually inactive until 1987. opm 
officials told us that the overall effect of reducing the number of infor- 
mation pamphlets and operations of job information centers was to curb 
significantly the amount of information that was available to individu- 
als inl( 'ested in working for the government. 

OPM currently is enhancing its recruitment program, focusing initially on 
college recruitment. Projects include establishing contacts with colleges 
and universities, sponsoring job fairs, and developing and issuing 
recruiting materials, opm also has formed an Interagency Advisory 
Group Subcommittee to advise it on its recruitment program. Further, 
OPM is moving toward using state employment centers to disseminate 
information on federal employment opportunities and in August 1988 
announced plans to authorize agencies to contract with private employ- 
ment agencies to recruit for certain technical po.sitions. 

The current efforts appear to be consistent with the needs of the agen- 
cies as reported by personnel officers. Responses to our survey indicated 



OPM Reactivating 
Recruitment Program 
After Years of Inactivity 
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that almost 70 percent of personnel officers desired increased general 
OPM efforts in federal recruitment, such as disseminating information on 
federal employment opportunities; about 32 percent desired an increase 
in specialized recruitment assistance. Overall, personnel directors were 
highly supportive of oPM s efforts to revitalize its college recruitment 
program. Seventy-five percent reported that opm's recruiting initiative 
should have a positive effect on federal personnel management. 

Developing and implementing the revitalized recruitment program, how- 
ever, will be a long-term effort, in part due to the need to rebuild the 
basic structure of a college relations program. For example, opm has had 
to reestablish contact with colleges and professional organizations after 
a prolonged absence. It also was forced to redevelop internal expertise 
in recruitment matters that was lost when the college relations program 
was inactive. 



OPM also has a number of ongoing projects to deregulate and simplify 
hiring procedures, for example, opm is delegating employment examin- 
ing, providing direct hiring authorities, consolidating examinations, and 
revising job qualifications standards. Personnel directors we surveyed 
were very supportive of these initiatives; for example, all reported that 
increasing delegations of examining authority will have a positive effect 
on federal personnel management. In addition, over 68 percent believed 
OPM*s program to consolidate examinations will have a positive effect; 
90 percent believed the same for the project to revise qualifications 
standards. 

The agencies consistently have maintained that centralized examining is 
ineffective and that delegated examining improves the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the hiring process. Less than one-third of the personnel 
directors thought opm had been effective in carrying out examinations 
operations. Personnel directors who had experience with delegated 
examining generally rept rted that it had improved their agency's ability 
to hire quality employees in a tamely manner. Figure 4.2 indicates the 
primary advantages to delegated examining as reported by personnel 
directors. 

0PM*s position on delegated examining authority, however, has varied 
significantly over the years. Initially opM encouraged delegated examin- 
ing based on its reading of csra. In 1981, however, opm revised its inter- 
pretation of the act, issued new guidance, and withdrew certain 
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Figure 4.2: Advantages to Delegated 
Examining Authority 
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delegations opm acknowledged at the time it revised i' s position on dele- 
gated examining that such authorities had worked well and that few 
problems or abuses had been identified that would justify withdrawing 
delegations. However, it altered its delegations policy based on its 
revised interpretation of csra's requirements. 

In May 1987 opm again revised its interpretation of csra and issupd new 
policy and guidance for delegating examining authority. According to 
officials involved in the examinations program, OPM's current position is 
to encourage agencies to accept delegations of examining authority. At 
the end of fiscal year 1987 about 37 percent of all competit' selections 
were made under a delegated examining agreement. 



Additional Assessment needs an ongoing effort to assess the effectiveness of its staffing 

Jsj00(j0(j program and to determine areas where improvements are needed. 

Improved documentation of the reported advantages of delegated exam- 
ining would better provide a record for ^ \M and Congress to consult 
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when OPM considers changes to its delegations policy. In developing sn.ch 
a record, opm needs to gather information on the benefits and costs of 
centralized opm examining as opposed to delegated agency examining. 
Such inform ition is important because CSRA requires chat economy be a 
central consiaoration when opm makes delegations i^.ecisions. opm for- 
merly required igencies to submit cost data for dele galed examining but 
discontinued the requirement because opm did not use the inlormation 
and agencies rej)orted costs inconsistently. 

opm also needs to expand its efforts to assess the ^ :cess of its recruit- 
ment efforts. OPM solicits feedback on its recruitment program from a 
variety of agency sources such as the Interagency Advisory Group sub- 
committee on recruitment and Federal Executive Boards. However, opm 
needs to expand its assessment efforts to more fully include major 
groups outside the government that have an impact on recruitment, 
such aS college placement officers. Ongoing input from these groups is 
critical to measuring the effectiveness of recruitment programs, opm has 
surv^eyed college placement officers on i^'^ recruitment program in the 
past and is developing another survey, but it has not established a for- 
mal mechanism to acquire feedback on a continuing basis. 



OPM recently has launched an ambitious staffing reform agenda that is 
aimed at deregulating the hiring process and providing recruitment 
assistance. Such an effort has long been needed. The officials we sur- 
veyed were very supportive of major elements of opm's current reform 
agenda. The ultimate success of opm's efforts, however, will depend on 
its ability to sustain a consistent programmatic focus. Past opm efforts 
have not been fully successful due, in part, to changing policies in 
recruitment and delegations. 

An ongoing effort to assess its staffing program could assist opm in 
maintaining a consistent direction by documenting program accomplish- 
ments and identifying areas needing additional attention. We therefore 
recommend that the Director of opm require ongoing assessments of 
opm's staffing program. At a minimum this assessment effort should 
include: 

• instituting systematic reviews of the effectiveness of delegated examin- 
ing, including establishing, in consultation with the agencies, measurable 
standards for cost, effectiveness, (ind timehness; and 
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• enhancing recruitment feedb K'k mechanisms by seeking continuous 
input from major recruitment constituencies such as college placement 
officers, in addition to the agencies. 
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As the nation continues to cope with budget deficits and increased needs 
for services, improving individual and organizational performance in 
government agencies is increasingly important. As a key indicator of 
performance, product)* i^y measures how efficiently or effectively 
resources are transfori ^d into goods or services. The quality of those 
goods and services is equally important. Productivity and quality 
improvement can contribute significantly to cost reduction and 
improved services if approached systematically throughout an organiza- 
tion with clear goals, measures, and accountability. 

Human resource improvements are an integral part of increasing pro- 
ductivity and quality. In recognition of that, csra delineated key ele- 
ments of human resource improvements. Under csra, the combination of 
increased attention to performance and improved appraisal and awards 
programs was to lead to greater efficiency and effectiveness. Ten years 
after the act s passage, however, more remains to be done to fulfill that 
goal. Many agencies need assistance in improving productivity and qual- 
ity, and the cornerstones of performance improvement set forth in 
asRA — performance appraisal and pay-for-performance — remain prob- 
lematic. OPM has ongoing performance management initiatives but more 
aggressive leadership is needed to resolve lasting govemmentwide 
problems. 

Developing accurate tools and resources for measuring individual and 
organizational performance has been long recognized as one of manage- 
ment's most difficult tasks, both in the private and public sectors. Per- 
formance and productivity improvement often are difficult to gauge, 
particularly when subjective work is involved. Although somewhat elu- 
sive and hampered by inherent difficulties, measuring performance 
remains of central concern to federal managers. Greater leadership by 
OPM could be an essential catalyst in helping them make greater progress 
in developing reliable tools to improv e performance. 



Agencies have primary responsibility for improving productivity and 
quality, but opm also has a leadership role. To carry out the performance 
objectives of csra, opm's first director established a Workforce Effective- 
ness and Development Group to assist agencies in improving productiv- 
ity through management analysis, improved measurement, and 
information sharing. Examples of opm's efforts included ( 1 ) establishing 
a resource center to collect, evaluate, and disseminate information on 
productivity improvement, (2) providing on-site assistance in devek)ping 
and using productivity measures, as well as conferences, seminars, and 
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training courses on productivity, and (3) holding workshops on produc- 
tivity in common functions. 

Work we did in 1982 showed that agencies spoke highly of opm's 
efforts.* Agency officials said that opm provided both formal and infor- 
mal help in productivity improvement approaches and measurement. 
They also relied on opm to keep them informed of productivity develop- 
ments in other public and private sector organizations. However, opm's 
Director Devine bel^^ved that the agency should limit its work to tradi- 
tional personnel areas that did not include providing assistance in 
improving productivity. By November 1983, opm had terminated its pro- 
ductivity guidance and assistance efforts. 

Since then, omb has taken on the leadership role in govemmentwide pro- 
ductivity and quality improvement, omb developed the President's Pro- 
ductivity Improvement Program (pip), which was established by 
Executive Order 12552, dated February 25, 1986. This program, as 
revised in Executive Order 12367 dated April 27, 1988, aims to improve 
the quality and timeliness of service to the public and to achieve an 
annual average productivity increase of 3 percent in appropriate 
functions. 

OMB's responsibilities as part of pip include (1) providing guidance and 
coordination for the govemmentwide effort; (2) using productivity and 
quality data in budget formulation; (3) tracking and monitoring progress 
in achieving productivity improvements; (4) working with agencies to 
identify and reduce or eliminate unnecessary or inappropriate regula- 
tory and statutory barriers to productivity; (5) creating an atmosphere 
of positive reinforcement for productivity improvement; (6) working 
with agencies to develop quality and productivity improvement proto- 
types that can serve as models for similar functions in other agencies; 
and (7) working with opm and other agencies to ensure that managers 
and employees receive continuing education in methods for achieving 
productivity and quality improvement. 

opm's responsibilities as part of pip include (1) reviewing and recom- 
mending appropriate revisions to personnel policies and practices to 
support and facilitate agency implementation of the productivity pro- 
gram; (2) developing and issuing materials on selected topics, such as 
incentives and position management, to assist agencies m carrying out 
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flexible personnel practices; (3) developing and implementing training 
programs on quality and productivity management and improvemer^t, 
and (4) assisting agencies to minimize negative impacts on employees 
that may result from implementing productivity improvements. 

OPM reported to us in June 1988 that the follow^ing initiatives were ongo- 
ing as part of its productivity responsibilities. 

. Personnel Director's Productivity Task Force . This initiative involved 
agencies identifying opm requirements that made it difficult and costly 
for them to cjluj out their missions. The task force developed specific 
proposals to address problems including identifying applicable laws and 
regulations in need of change. According to opm, the resulting changes 
streamlined career entry procedures, dropped requirements for 
advanced approval by opm or for reports to opm, and eliminated pre- 
scriptive standard operating procedures in areas such as special rates, 
classification, and performance awards. 

• Participative Management . Ke^ elements of this initiative included 
developing a training course for Federal managers in gainsharing'-' and 
employee involvement,^ sponsoring two workshops, and taking actions 
to strengthen the governmentwide Incentive Awards Program, opm is 
currently assisting omb in establishing a Federal Quality Institute where 
federal agencies can learn management approaches to improve produc- 
tivity, quality, and service, and is assisting agencies in designing gain- 
sharing programs. 

In a different review, our survey of productivity focal points of the 19 
agencies participating in pip showed that most do not believe opm's activ- 
ities are adequate. In responding to a questionnaire, none of the agency 
focal points believi d that opm had contributed in a very helpful manner 
to implementing the productivity program. In structured interviews, 
only 2 of 17 representatives who responded to the question said that 
OPM had been in contact with their organization regarding employee 
involvement; 3 said opm had been in contact about gainsharing; and none 
said opm had been in contact about other incentives. 



^Gainsharing involves a tcnnal inmitnc mechanism tor distributing a iH)rtii)n oilUv savings tiom 
improved organizational {H«rform*in( e to members of the worlvforee who (ontnbuted to geneiatuig the 
savings 

^Empl()>ei' involvement is a pnx'ess that pi o\ ides employees wiih the opi)oi1unit\ to p.utu ipate m 
deeisions that affect their work and work en\ ironment 
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Our recent surveys of personnel officers showed that agencies need fur- 
ther assistance to improve productivity and quality. More than 50 per- 
cent of personnel officers surveyed reported that they desired an 
increase in the following types of assistance, either from their own agen- 
cies or from OPM in: 

• Generating and disseminating ideas for improving performance (71 
percent). 

• Providing specific technical assistance on how to measure such charac- 
teristics as productivity or motivation (65 percent). 

• Providing an mformation clearinghouse on performance improvement 
applications or issues (65 percent). 

• Providing guidance for implementing performance improvement initia- 
tives or programs (60 percent). 

• Providing information or guidance to aid strategic or long-term perform- 
ance improvement planning (59 percent). 

• Providing guidance on involving employees m developing ways to 
improve organizational performance (54 percent). 

• Providing guidance on how to initiate a performance improvement pro- 
gram at the organizational unit (55 percent). 

• Providing training to assist in performing tasks associated with per- 
formance improvement programs (54 percent). 

Given the importance of productivity and quality improvement and the 
difficulties associated with measuring organizational outputs, it is 
appropriate for a central agency to assist others in achieving improve- 
ments. Further, providing needed assistance, such as guidance, clearing- 
house functions, and idea generation, requires leadership from a central 
player to solicit and disseminate information across government. 

OMB has been attempting to furnish these types of assistance through 
such efforts as providing an information clearinghouse, sponsoring sem- 
inars and conferences, and convening a working group to address pro- 
ductivity barriers. However, providing such technical assistance to 
agencies has taken away from the time that productivity specialists in 
OMB can use to assist budget examiners in their productivity improve- 
ment role. Further, agencies do not believe that providing technical 
assistance is an pppropriate role for omb. Of 24 Inspectors General and 
Assistant Secretaries we interviewed, only 6 believed that omb's role in 
helping agencies face major problems of the future included providing 
technical assistance. 
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Given its limited resources, omb's role is most appropriate in establishing 
overall policy guidance and providing oversight for the productivity 
area while working within omb to focus on productivity improvement in 
the context of the budget process, opm should be the focal point for 
working with the agencies and providing general awareness, training, 
and technical assistance, especially in areas related to human resource 
management. Csra intended opm to play a critical leadership role in inno- 
vative human resource practices and techniques, opm's leadership role in 
this area is critical because human resource management should be an 
integral part of the government's program to improve productivity and 
quality, gpm once provided the type of assistance agencies now report 
they need and should redevelop its program to more directly address 
agencies' quality improvement and productivity assistance needs. 



The key tools CSRA provided to improve performance were performance 
appraisals and pay-for-performance. However, systemic problems have 
prevented appraisals and pay-for-performance systems from living up 
to their potential, opm has worked with the agencies to improve per- 
formance management systems and has several ongoing performance 
management initiatives but more aggressive leadership is needed to 
address longstanding problems. 



A primary goal of csra was to provide federal managers greater flexibil- 
ity in managing employees. To help accomplish this and increase pro- 
ductivity, CSRA required agencies to develop new performance appraisal 
systems. It also gave opm responsibility for recommending policies to 
improve the efficiency of the civil service, including policies related to 
improving the performance of employees. In carrying out this role opm 
was to, among other things, review all agencies' performance appraisal 
systems for compliance with the act, establish research programs and 
initiate demonstration projects, disseminate information resulting from 
the research programs and demonstration projects, make technical assis- 
tance available to the agencies, prescribe regulations, and direct agen- 
cies to correct deficiencies in their systems. 

Agencies have had their p erformance appraisal systems in place for sev- 
eral years, yet more needs to be done to address persistent problems. 
OPM has provided assistance to the agencies and has performance man- 
agement initiatives ongoing. Systemic problems, however, continue to 
hinder effective appraisals. 

G7 
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Since csra was enacted in 1978, we have issued a series of reports on the 
performance appraisal systems implemented for SES, Merit Pay, Gs, and 
blue-collar employees. Those reports repeatedly identified problems 
which prevent performance appraisals from realizing their full potential 
as envisioned by CSR.\. 

• A 1983 report on General Schedule performance appraisals noted that 
performance standards were not measurable and employee involvement 
in standard setting was limited.^ 

• A 1984 report on performance appraisals used for merit pay concluded 
that less than half of the performance standards we reviewed contained 
objective measures of performance, even though csra requires that 
objective criteria be used to the maximum extent feasible.^ 

• A 1984 report on sES performance appraisals noted that performance 
plans contained general rather than specific statements of expected 
levels of achievement and were not updated when executives' responsi- 
bilities changed.^ 

• A 1987 report on the Performance Management and Recognition System 
(PMRt;) noted that some of the negative perceptions employees had about 
merit pay — such as mistrust of their performance appraisal systems — 
appeared to have been carried forward to pmrs/ 

• Our latest performance appraisal review, issued in June 1987, centered 
on federal blue collar workers and said that problems similar to those 
affecting white collar employees, such as inadequate performance stan- 
dards, also existed in blue-collar systems.^ 

Our 1987 surveys of personnel directors, installation heads, and person- 
nel officers indicate that there continues to be problems with perform- 
ance appraisal systems. For example, 57 percent of personnel officers 
across the country reported that difficulty in developing performance 
elements and standards which are clear, measurable, and objective is a 
major impediment to effective appraisal systems. Other barriers or 
problems personnel officers believed impede their units' abilities to 
effectively operate performance appraisal systf'ms include 



^Ncw IVrfomiiincr Appraisals Ik'ncfuial but Hefincments Needed (GAO/GGD-83-72. Sept 15. 1983) 

\\ 2-^ eai Appraisal of Merit l>ay in Three Agencies (GAG/ GO D-84-!. Mar 2(>. 1984) 

'' An Assessment of SVJS Terformanee Appraisal Systems (GAO/GGr)-84-l(). May 1(1 1984) 

" l*ay IVrformanee Implementation of the rerfomianee Management and Keeognition S\stem 
(GAO/GGI)-87-28,eIan 21. 1987) 

^ Hkic (\)llar Workers .\ppraisal Systen^s are in Plaee. but H'dsw Kefinements are Needed < (iAO 
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• a lac. of consistency among raters ((U percent); 

' performance appraisal processes Vvl ich are too cumbersome and time 
consuming (54 percent); 

• difficulty with counseling, providing feedback, and other interpersonal 
issues (*38 percent); and 

• lack (>. anagement supi)ort (37 percent). 

The installation heads and personnel directors we surveyed also indi- 
cated that performance appraisal systems are not accomplisiiing key 
CHRA goals. For example, 51 percent of the installation heads were dis- 
satisfied with the degree to which the performance appraisal process 
improves individual performance. Similarly, half of the personnel direc- 
toi's were dissatisfied with the degree to which appraisals have helped 
improve organizational peiformance 



Pay for Performance Also Another performance management program provided for by cska was 
Needs Further Attention ^^^'^^ P'^^ system. That system changed the manner in which most 

of the government's o,s-13 through Gs-15 supervisors and managers were 
compensated. Pay increases were to be directly linked to job perform- 
ance, rather than to length of service. The act gave opm responsibility 
for establishing the merit pay system and for prescribing appropriate 
regulations. 

The mciit pay system did not work as well as expected. Problems cen- 
tered around shortcomings in agencies' performance appraisal systems 
and the intlu' iice of nonperformance-related factors on employees* 
merit pay increases. In November 1984. to address those problems. Con- 
gress enacted changes to the merit pay system. The changes constituted 
PMKs and were int. nded to strengthen and improve the pay-for-perform- 
ance principles intioduced by the merit pay system. 

Our January 1987 report on the implementation of i>mks at selected 
agencies, however, noted continuing problems. For example, although 
vwiis prohibited agenCiCs from prescribmg ratings distributions (as had 
the merit pay system), various factors, such as budgetary constraints, 
pressured agencies to influence ratings distributions. Also, some of 
employees* negalivt^ perceptions about merit pay remained, such as mis- 
trust of perf(>imance appraisal systems and concerns that ins ifficient 
funds were a\'ailable lo adequately reward performance 
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Others monitoring the progress of the government's performance m;^'v 
agement programs also have noted problems with pay for performance. 
For example 

- Msi'H, in its Decembei' 1987 report on pmks, noted that agency identifica- 
tion of PMKS problems tended to focus on the dollar limitation on the 
amount of money available for performance awards and the difficulty 
agencies are encountering in getting a reasonable distribution of per- 
formance ratings.'^' mspb further noted, in its July 1988 report on per- 
formance management, that various problems are diminishing the 
practical effectiveness of the federal government's performance man- 
agement programs. The l epoit noted that 55 percent of employees 
responding to mspm's 1986 Mer.. Principles Survey did not see a linkage 
between their pay and performance.^' 

• opm's March 1988 repoit to the President and Congress on the fiscal year 
198() PMRS performance cycle noted continuing problems with perform- 
ance standards and inflated performance ratings and concluded that 
"because there are continuing probleiriS related to employee acceptance 
and the accuracy of performance ratings, future changes to the system 
may be needed. 

• An October 1987 Federal Executive Institute Alumni Association (feiaa) 
survey noted that 66 percent of federal respondents did not think the 
current merit pay system is based on true merit 

Additionally, few respondents to our questionnaires thought that the 
c SR\ goal of basing individual pay increases on the quality of perform- 
ance rather than the length of service had been met. Only 27 percent of 
installation heads and 12 percent of personnel officers believed that this 
goal had been met to a great extent 



OPM's Performance 
Management Initiatives 



In carrying out its performance management leadership role, oi'M has 
worked with the agencies to improve performance management systems 
and has, over the years, made imi^rovements and adjustments to per- 
formance management guidance, regulations, etc. It also has several 
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ongoing initiatives to improve pcrformanee management systems. Key 
aspects are: 

• Simplification of the Performance Management System . Options being 
considered include simplifying the ratings and awards approval process, 
incn asing agency flexibility in plan design, and reducing the number of 
mandatory rating levels. 

• Preparation for Performance Management and Recognition System 
( PMRS) sunsetting legislation . Current pmrs legislation expires in Septem- 
ber 1989. To prepare for this event, opm convened agency personnel 
directors to discuss alternatives. A work group will address issues such 
as: (1) What are the problems with the current pmrs legislation? (2) 
What are the alternatives to pmrs? (3) How should pay-for-performance 
for mid-level managers be administered? 

• Performance management evaluation . On-site opm evaluations at almost 
600 installations; opm s Personnel Management Indicators Report, which 
IS ]ised to notify agencies of their overall personnel management per- 
formance (it should be noted that opm has not issued the Personnel Man- 
agement Indicators Report since 1986; a discussion of opm's evaluation 
program is contained in ch. 6); and information gathered for opm's 
annual report to the President and Congress on pmh!, are examples of 
activities in this area. 

• Tec hnical assistance to agencies , opm agency evaluations, together with 
statistical information gathered through various data bases, have ena- 
bled opm to offer problem-specific technical assistance to agencies. Addi- 
tionally, opm's performance plan development and approval process 
assists agencies in improving their performance management systems on 
an individual basis, opm publishes performance management guidance 
through the Federal Personnel Manual System and has published pro- 
gram-specific booklets to help agencies with the operation k f their 
programs. 

• Demonstration pro jects, opm ha:s supported several major pi'ojects to 
improve performance management by exploring new approaches to pay 
and performance, (opm s research and demonstration acti\ities are dis 
cussed in ch. 3.) For example, a demonstration project at McClellan Air 
Force Base in California featured H ) a productivity gamsharing system 
ba.sed on total organizational performance and (2) elimination of indi- 
vidual performance ratings, replacing them with group performance 
measures. 

Despite these initiatives, longstanding performance^ management prob- 
lems persi.st. More aggressive leadership is needed to resolve^ th(\se 
government wide problems. In our survey, agencv personnel officc^rs told 
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US they could use more assistance with their performance management 
systems. Over 45 percent said their organizations desired an increased 
level of assistance in areas such as (1) developing a more timely and 
efficient performance appraisal process, (2) helping managers accu- 
rately reflect employees' performance in the performance appraisal, (3) 
developing performance elements and standards, (4) using the perform- 
ance appraisal process to help improve organizational performance, and 
(5) developing management and employee support for the performance 
appraisal process. Additionally 64 percent said they would like more 
assistance with obtaining information on innovative performance 
appraisal processes used at other go\'^mment installations. 



Conclusions and 
Reconunendations 



Performance improvement is increasingly important as the government 
has to provide more services with fewer resources. In recognition of 
that, a basic goal of CSRA was to increase individual and organizational 
performance. However, agencies need further assistance to improve pro- 
ductivity and quality, and systemic problems are preventing perform- 
ance management systems from achieving their full potential. 

While agencies were given primary responsibility for implementing per- 
formance management systems and improving productivity and quality, 
OPM w?is to pro /ide governmentwide leadership, ohm has several per- 
formance management initiatives underway, yet continued widespread 
problems wHh performance management systems and the need for 
governmentwide productivity and quality improvement assistance man- 
date a stronger opm role in addressing these concerns. 

As the central personnel management agency, opm is in the best position 
to conduct or coordinate additional research into systemic personnel 
management problems, gather further information on innovative means 
of addressing performance management hindrances, disseminate addi- 
tional information on innovative personnel management, and assure 
that agencies get needed productivity and quality improvement 
assistance. 

\Ve recognize that devising tools for improving and measuring perform- 
ance is one of managers' most difficult challenges, made all the more 
formidable by the often subjective nature of the government's work. 
Nevertheless, greater opm leadership could be an essential catalyst in 
helping agencies and managers develop reliable methods for improving 
performance. We therefore recommend that the Director of opm 
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• assert more leadership in ensuring that agencies receive the assistance 
they need to improve productivity, quaHty, and performance, includmg 
enhancing opm's cap^oiHty to provide, or help agencies acquire, special 
and technical assistance in areas such as setting performance standards, 
or measuring performance and motivation; 

• establish a more aggressive outreach program into the public and pri- 
vate sectors to learn current practices and trends in performance 
improvement and quality and productivity management; 

• enhance clearinghouse activities that disseminate information on inno- 
vative human resource practices to help agencies wishing to further 
their performance improvement efforts; and 

• initiate additional research and support new demonstration projects to 
continue the search for ways to remove the barriers which prevent per- 
formance management systems from achieving their potential. 
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Recognizing the decentrahzed environment envisioned in Csra, the act 
placed a premium on merit protection and assigned opm and the agencies 
responsibilities for oversight. However, opm's primary oversight vehicle, 
its Personnel Management Evaluation (pme) program, has suffered from 
declining resources, and many federal officials believe it is not ensuring 
regulatory compliance or providing useful feedback. 

OPM also has responsibility to assist agencies in improving their pmk pro- 
grams. However, our surveys show that more assistance is needed, opm 
has recently announced plans to improve its own pme program as well as 
its assistance for agency pmes. Such efforts are needed and should be 
implemented. 



OPM and the Agencies 
Share Oversight 
Responsibility 



Oversight of personnel management is essential to ensure that activities 
are being carried out in accordance with merit principles and that gov- 
ernment managers and policymakers are receiving essential feedback 
about how effectively personnel programs are w^-king. OPM and the 
agencies share responsibility for merit systems oversight.' OPM is respon- 
sible for administering, and enforcing civil service laws, rules, and regu- 
lations; the agencies are responsible for preventing prohibited personnel 
practices and complying with civil service requirements. Additionally, 
each executive department and agency is required to do internal pmks. 
CSRA s legislative history indicates that Congress intended that opm 
would have a strong and independent oversight program. 

OPM and the agencies use pmp:s as the key part of their oversight pro- 
grams. OPM not only is to make independent assessments of agency per- 
sonnel management but is also to provide leadership and assi.stance to 
agencies to improve their evaluation programs. Specifically, opm is to (1) 
establish standards for agency evaluation systems, (2) research and 
develop evaluation methods, (3) insure the qualifications and training of 
agency evaluators, and (4) assess agency pmk systems and require neces- 
sary improvements 

Before October 1983, both the opm and agency pmk approaches involved 
detailed case study reviews to assess regulatory complicmcc* and seek 
corrective actions to problems identified This approach was carri(»d out 
on-site at an agency installation and took 1 to 2 weeks to complete. 
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In Ov:tober 1983, opm substantially revised its approach for making pmes, 
and the agt ies were specifically asked to stay with the former 
approach, opm's revised approach is designed to collect, analyze, and 
report on personnel management practices at the installation, agency, 
and governmentwide levels. The revised approach consists of four mgjor 
components: 

• Inst allation Assessment Visits . Each visit involves the collection and 
analysis of data from an installation on its position management and 
classification, staffing, performance management and personnel admin- 
istration practices. A visit is generally done by one opm evaluator who 
makes i 1- to 2-day on-site visit and issues a report to the managers at 
the installation, agency headquarters and opm central office. As table 6.1 
indicates, opm has made over 3,400 of these on-site visits to agency 
installations from fiscal year 1984 through fiscal year 1988. 

• Targeted Installation Reviews . These reviews are done at the discretion 
of each opm regional office director. Each review addresses existing or 
suspected agency personnel problems based on findings from on-site vis- 
its and other sources. A review results in a report to the agency mana- 
gers at the installation and headquarters levels. Table 6.1 shows that 
OPM ha.s made a total of 67 Targeted Installation Reviews in fiscal years 
1984 through fiscal year 1988. 

• Personnel Management Indicators Report . This report, issued to top 
managers of the 22 largest agencies, is a compilation of standard data 
from the Central Personnel Data File, agency personnel management 
information systems. Installation Assessment Visits and other opm pro- 
gram data bases. The report includes 45 personnel management indica- 
tors covering position classification and management, staffing, and 
personnel management, opm has issued a separate report for each fiscal 
year from 1984 through 1986; reports for fiscal years 1987 and 1988 
have not been issued. 

• Agency Analysts . The analysts are opm personnel speciali.sts who are 
assigned specific agencies and serve as the main contact between agency 
heado jartcrs ard opm on its oversight activities. The analysts monitor 
and analyze available personnel data on the agencies and consult with 
the agencies' staff to resolve personnel management and compliance 
problems identified by opm s evaluations. The analysts also are responsi- 
ble for providing the agencies advice and as.sistanco on their internal 
evaluation programs There are 12 opm headquarters analysts for the 22 
laige.st drpartm(Mits and agencies. 
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Table 6,1: 0PM Evaluations Made During 
Fiscal Years 1984 Through 1988 



Figure 6.1: Declining Staff 
Devoted to PME 



Fiscal year 



Component 

Installation assessnnent visit 



Targeted installation review 



1984 

872 



1985 



794 

7 



1986 

^57'/ 



1987 



1988 



581 



583 



16 



18 



In addition to the major change in opm s evaluation program, staff years 
spent on opm s pme program have declined almost annually since 1980. 
Between fiscal years 1980 and 1987, pme staff years have decreased by 
almost 50 percent from 238 to 121, as is shown in figure 6.1. 




1 980 1 98 1 1 982 1 983 1 984 1 985 1 986 1 987 
Fiscal Years 



OPM's Oversight Still a 
Concern 



We and other organizations have reported long-standing concerns 
regardmg om's oversight of the merit system. For example, in 1981, the 
National Academy of Public Administration expressed serious concerns 
regarding opm's oversight, including reductions in the organizational sta- 
tus and level of resources assigned to the oPiM group responsible for 
oversight. In addition, both in 1984 and 1986, msph reviewed ovm\ 
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revised approach for pmks. The 1984 report found that 17 of the 21 larg- 
est federal departments and agencies Relieved that opm s ability to 
detect regulatory comphance was worse with the revised approach. 
Also, most agencies rated the feedback from the revised approach not as 
useful as that provided previously. The report concluded that OPM 
should address the agencies' concerns, take action ^o ensure regulatory 
compliance, and make feedback more useful. The 1986 report had simi- 
lar conclusions. 

Likewise, our reports repeatedly have identified concerns regarding 
OPM s compliance and oversight activities. 

• In Mar^h 1984 we reported that OPM's evaluations of merit pay were 
limited in scope and did not fulfill opm s csim oversight requirements,^ 

• In May 1984 we said that opm's oversight of sKs performance appraisal 
systems had centered on ensuring agency compliance, but had not ade- 
quately evaluated the systems to improve their quality and 
effectiveness.'' 

• In July 1986, we reported that because opm had greatly expanded 
agency temporary appointment authority and its ase had increased, we 
had concerns that without special monitoring of temporary appoint- 
ments, ()i>M and agency pmks alone may not be sufficient to ensure that 
the authority is used appropriately ^ 

In November 1987, we reported on opm s revised approach for personnel 
management evaluations and found that seven of the nine agencies sur- 
veyed expressed concerns about the revised approach.' For example, at 
seven agencies, personnel managers said that opm s 1- to 2-day on-site 
visits were insufficient to make meaningful assessments of program con- 
ditions. They also said that (1) the feedback they received from opm w^as 
of limited use, (2) the reports did noc specifically discuss problems and 
their causes, and (3) oi>m's capability to ensure agency regulatory com- 
))liance had decreased 
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Responses to our Deeemb(M' 1987 survey indicated similar col ms For 
example, 74 percent of the personnel directors surveyed believed that 
OPM s PMK program had not sufficiently identified noncompliance with 
merit pnndples, and 55 percent thougnt that the program was provid- 
ing insufficient feedback. More than half of the members of the iag/pmk^^ 
and personnel officers we surveyed responded that the gpm program 
was not adequately identifyin<' noncompliance or providing useful 
feedback. 

OPM officials told us they recently have taken steps to strengthen their 
I'MK program. For example, planned improvements include 

• increasing the review of delegated authorities, 

• improving training of their evaluation personnel to enhance their ability 
to identify personnel issues for review and to access and retrieve infor- 
mation via computer from opm's Central Personnel Data File, and 

• expanding oversight of agency F]mployee Assistance Programs, such as 
drug and alcohol abuse. 

In addition, <n'M recently issued an operations letter revising its pmk pro- 
gram to focus more intensively on problem specificatior and resolution. 



0PM PME Leadership 
Needs Improvement 



orM's revised pmk approach placed greater reliance on the agencies' eval- 
uation prograius for indei)th compliance reviews. Although most agen- 
cies have evaluation programs, few have increased the resource ^ 
devoted to their programs since opm revised its approach. In addition, 
OPM s leadership for pmk has not been consistent over time. Most agen- 
cies reported that npM's leadership activities have not improved their 
evaluation programs Recent opm plans to improve pmk governmentwide 
need to be implemehicd. 



Greater Reliance on 
Agency PME Programs 



With the revision of oi>m s pmk program in 1983, greater reliance was 
placed on agencies' oversight programs. The v^'urrent oi'M Director said 
{)V\\s revised approach addresses the administration and enforcement of 
civil service requirements on a governmentwide basis, a function that 
the individual agency programs cannot do. However, the revised 
approach relies on tlu agencies' evaluation programs to examine jxTson- 
nel management activities through case-oi lented reviews, opm noUnl in 
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1983 that the agencies should improve their internal iwiK programs 
because, without their case-oriented reviews, opm's goveinmentwide 
evaluations cannot provide sufficient oversight. 

Our survey of members of the iag/I'MK indicated that while most agen- 
cies have ongoing pmk programs, few have inci eased their progi ams 
since 1983. Fifty-three of the 85 agency I AG pmk members we surveyed 
said their agencies have ongomg pmk programs.' Although 30 agencies 
do not have programs, for the most part these are smaller agencies. 
However, of the 53 agencies that have programs, only a few hi» vc 
increased their programs since opm revised its program in 1983. Figure 
6.2 shows the percentage of respondents who reported changes in ele- 
ments of their agency's pme program since October 1983. 



OPM is required to carry out a variety of leadership activities to help 
improve agency evaluation programs. Steps have recently been taken or 
planned to enhance these activities, but more needs to be done. As noted 
earlier, opm s leadership activities fall into four areas: 

• Establish standards for adequate eval uation systems . The esc estab- 
lished the first standards for evaluation systems and updated them in 
fiscal year 1974. opm, however, has not updated the standards during 
the past 14 years, opm recognizes that the standards need to be revised 
and is planning to review them. 

• Research and develop methods for evaluating personnel management . 
OPM s activity in this area involved using the I AG Committee on PMK~as a 
forum to disseminate evaluation techniques developed by the agencies. 
However, in 1983 opm terminated this practice and focused committee 
meetings on opm s revised approach and its findings, opm officials said 
th^y are planning to establish a cleari nghouse through which the agen- 
cies could share effective and innovative I'Mf: methods. 

• Assure that persons who engage in personnel management evaluat ions 
are properly qualified and trained , opm has not directly assessed the 
qualifications and training needs of agency evaluation staffs. However, 
opm has developed two training cour.ses for the evahiators. 

• Assess the adequacy of agency evahiation syste ms, opm's oversight of 
agency systems is primarily done through participation in agency inter> 
nal PMKs. For fiscal years 1980 through 1986, opm s participation in 
agency pmhs decreased from 12() to 1() However, since that time opm has 
expanded its participation. In fiscal year 1987, opm assessed the I'MH 
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Figure 6.2: Changes in Agency PME 
Activity Since October 1983 
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programs of 10 agencies by participating in 24 of their internal pmks, up 
from 16 ^valuations in fiscal year 1986. In fiscal year 1988, opm is 
assessing the programs of 13 agencies by participating in 52 internal 



PMES. 



Many of the 53 members whose agencies have pmk programs indicated 
that OPMs activities have not helped their agencies' vm: efforts. Those 
results are shown in figure 6.3. According to one member "opm has not 
pioneered any methodology in the last 5-10 years (ot> 'r than statistical 
studies tl rough [the Central Personnel Data File]). ' have not pro- 
duced any evaluation guidance, checklists or formats which can be 
adopted by the agencies. . . iww has very little idea about what is going 
on at the agency level in the evaluation area. ' 



PnnpliiQinnQ inH Oversight is critical both to ensuring compliance with merit principles 

L^OnClUSlOnS dna ^^^j evaluating human resource management programs In concc^pt. 

Recommendations OPXi's revised appro'dch of concentrating on ;j;overnmentwide issues and 
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the agencies focusing on case-oriented compliance revic^ws has much 
appeal. However, the revised approach will work only ii^the agencies 
have good mv: programs. Our survey indicates the agencies have differ- 
ent PMK capabilities and opm leadership activities have not greatly 
assisted agencies in improving their programs, opm needs to determine 
the capabilities of each agencies' oversight program. On the basis of 
these assessments, opm should focus both its oversight and leadership 
activities on those agtr'-'^s where the need is greatest. 

In order to improve agency internal evaluation programs, we recom- 
mend that the Director of oi'm 

assess the standards for evaluation systems iKid make cnaages where 
needed; 

establish a clearinghouse on good and inrovative evaluation methods, 
techniques, and plans; 

develop qiialifications for evaluators and assess the training available to 
them: and 
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increase oversight of agency internal pmk programs to include more 
agencies. 

In addition, until the agencies improve their programs, opm should con- 
centrate its own indepth oversight activities on those agencies with 
weak or nonexistent programs. Once agencies have improved their pro- 
grams, OPM should reassess its strategy to determine whether an 
enhanced OPM on-site presence is still necessary. 
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A decade of fundamental policy redirection and reorganizations has pre- 
vented OPM from sustaining a consistent and effective human resource 
management agenda. Additionally, agency resources have declined sig- 
nificantly, and many more staff are planning to leave. Compounding 
these problems are employees' perceptions of poor communication with 
higher levels of the organization, low morale, and beliefs that the agency 
is ineffective. Collectively, these problems are undermining opm's capac- 
ity to implement new initiatives and fulfill its csra leadership role. 

OPM ,-urrently is undertaking some initiatives to improve its internal 
capacity. However, it needs to develop and implement an agencywide 
management improvement agenda to address institutional problems. 
Due to tne cumulative effect of years of wide swings in operating philos- 
ophies and resource cuts, it will require time to rebuild opm's institu- 
tional capacity. 



Profile of OPM at 
Grades 13 and Above 



We surveyed Gs- or CM-13s or above at Opm to determine their percep- 
tions of (1) their unit's capacity to accomplish its assigned roles and 
responsibilities, (2) personnel policy making processes, and (3) the 
degree to which opm is carrying out its roles as envisioned in csra. Based 
on analysis of the 76 percent of gs- or gm-13s a.id above who responded 
to our qut , .lonnaire, the typical op.m respondent was a cs- or gm-13 He 
or she had worked in opm for the esc) for at least 10 year-., and was a 
supei visor or manager in a work group which primarily served line 
agencies and which was made up of 20 or fewer people. Of these respon- 
dents. 69 percent worked in headquarters, and 31 percent worked in 
regional or area o^.ices or in the Washington Area Service Center. Table 
7.1 show.s the " motional areas in which respondents worked. 
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Table 7,1 Functional Areas in Which 
Respondents Workc' 



Percent of 
respondents 



Functional area 



Recruiting, examination, classification and staffing 

Training and development 

Retirement anri insurance 

Adnr, .istration, personnel or bi^dget 

Information management 

Evaluation 

Investigations 

Labor and employee relations 
Pay 

Performance management 
Planning 

Other 

Note Percentages do not add to 100 due to rounding 



Figures 7.1 and 7.2 show the percentage of respondents in different 
grade structures and job responsibilities. Throughout this chapter, the 
designation Gs refers to GS and gm employe-s; references to SES or senior 
executives inciuu^ all respondents above grade 15. 
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Figure 7.1: Grade Levels of Respondents | 
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Figure 7.2: Job Pesponsirjiiities of 
Respondents 
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0PM May Not Have 
Resources to Sustain 
New Initiatives 



OPM has had sev.ne budget and staffing cuts over the past 10 years. 
OPM s S&E appropriation supports its central personnel management and 
monitoring functions; record-keeping activities; and its research, devel- 
opment, and discretionary personnel management activities. As shown 
in figures 7.3 and 7.4, budget and staffing levels in this account h<ive 
decreased steadily. Since 1979, funding decreased 45 percent in constant 
dollars: staffing declined 54 percent. 



Figure 7.3: OPM Budget Obligations, FY 
1979-1988 



60 Dollars in Millions (note 1) 




Direct Salaries Expenses Obligations By Year 

Note 1 1967- 100 

Note 2 1988 Data Are Esiimated 

Source Budact of the United S'ltes Government 
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Figure 7.4: 0PM PTE Employment, FY ■^^^^■HH 
1979-1988 

5 PTE's in Thousands 




Direct Salaries & bxpenses Staffing Uvdls By Year 



Note 1 Data for FY 1979 are reported in tota! compensable workyears 

Note 2 198^^ data are estimated 

Source Budget of the United States Government 



p]ffec'ts of these decreases included rodueing opm's evaluation programs, 
virtually inactivating its recruiting program for 5 years, and terminatmg 
Its productivity program ovw stc^ff whose units are funded by the S&K 
budget believed that constraints ii^ these funds hav^ hampered their 
units' effectiveness. 43 percent oelioved that budget const aints have 
adversely affected their unit s ability to accomplish goals and objectives, 
and 47 percent believed staffing constraints had an adverse affect. 

In OPM overall, respi.ndents also believed that budget and staffing con- 
straints affected their abihty co accomplish goals. For example, two- 
thirds of respondents believed that their unit s overall capacity to meet 
customt^rs^ demands for services was too low. More than hi'Jf of those 
who responded said that tn \v were unable to meet demands for more 
timely s(M'vice or for expansion of p!v grams and servK'es. 
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Most respondents (68 percent) believed that their units' staff had the 
skills necessary to accomplish goals and objectives. However, 60 percent 
believed that their units had too few staff in light of those goals and 
objective*^. Those reporting actions which could improve skill levels 
most often cited authority to hire more staff (57 percent) and more 
training in sDecific areas (46 percent). 



OPM s staffing decreases will likely be compounded by experienced staff 
leaving the agency. About 28 percent are currently eligible to retire, or 
will be eligible within 5 years; of those, 41 percent expected to stay with 
OPM less than a year after their eligibility. Even though not eligible to 
retire, 204, or 42 percent of other questionnaire respondents, still said 
they planned to leave within 5 years 

Takmg retirements and other planned departures together, at least 40 
percent of questionnaiie respondents planned to leave within 6 years. 
The people who planned to leave represented at least 30 percent of all 
GS-13s and above at op.m. About half of those planning to leave cited 
poor promotion potential and lack of rewards and recognition for go(^H 
performance as their reasons. 

OPM currently may not be prepared to deal with this degree of attrition 
by experienced staff because of lack of management information with 
which to develop workforce strategies. However, opm transferred its 
personnel accounting to the Air Force Personnel Accounting System in 
fiscal year 1988 and now has the abi'i^y to capture daca on turnover, 
planning, recruiting, and development. According to its Assistant Direc- 
tor for Pers'jnnel and Equal Employment Opportunity (kko), this will 
ena'Me opm to develop workiofce and succession planning programs 



Any organization's effectiveness is largely dependent on its ability to 
maintain a capable and motivated workforce, to clearly articulate and 
effectively implement goals and objectives, and to manage internal svs- 
tems and structures Responses to our questionnaire reflected that ()i»M 
has weaknesses in these areas, including problems in communication, 
clarity of goals and objectives, motivation and morale, and employees' 
perceptions of ^effectiveness 



OPM May Soon Lose 
Many Experienced 
Employees 



Employees Say That 
Internal Management 
Problems Inhibit 
OPM's Ability to 
Accomplish Goals and 
Objectives 
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Good communication, especially the ability lO communicate goals and 
objectives, is important to achieving and maintaining organizational 
effectiveness. Formal mechanisms, such as memoranda and newsletters, 
can help to communicate goals and objectives, but it is also important 
for managers to maintain good communication with their staffs. At each 
level of an organization, managers must articulate goals and expecta- 
tions for meeting them, to help employees understand the organization's 
direction and their role in meeting its objectives. To ensure a unified and 
well-supported organizational effort, different groups across an organi- 
zation mast work together as well. 

Under Director Horner, opm set its agenda through several management 
retreats. At the first, in April 1986, prin *ry agenda items were opm's 
reorganization and setting the basic philosophical approach for the 
agency. Based on planning discussions between Director Horner and her 
top staff between the time of the first and second management retreat, 
in November 1986. each program area put together a package of priority 

jolicy initiatives. These, together with Director Horner's comments, 
spelled out oPM s direction for the remainder of the Director's tenure. 
Staff attending these meetings included the Director and Deputy Direc- 
tor, Associate Directors, heads of Offices, and the Directoi of the Wash- 

ngton Area Service Center. Some Regional Directors also attended the 
April meeting. 

As might be expected given the top-down nature of opm's agenda setting 
process, communication and understanding of goals and objectives at 
OPM is better at higher levels of the organization A large disparity 
exists, however, between senior executives and employees at other 
levels in term' of their perceptions of the quality of communication. 
This has affected iTiid-level employees' understanding of opm's goals and 
objectives, morale and motivation, and pei c^^ntions of oim's effective- 
ness oPM needs to do more to better communicaie its goals and objec- 
tives to employees at all levels 

Of senior executives respondm;; to ou*' surve:\ -^3 percent believed to a 
great exteiit that their units had good commui ication with the Direc- 
tor's Office. Sixty-three percent believed to a great extent that orM's 
goals and objectives were dear to them. 

In other lev(^ls of the t/i'ganization, fewer people believe that they had 
good communication with offices directly above them. Communication 
with the offices of the Associate^ and Assistant Directors are especially 



Communication 
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important because Associate Directors manage ()I>m's major organiza- 
tional groups and Assi.^tant Directors manage the functional areas 
within those groups. Table 7.2 shows the percent of respondents at each 
grade level who believed to a great extent that good communication 
existed between their units and the Offices of the Associate and Assis- 
tant Directors.' 



Table 7.2: Percent of Respondents by 
Grade Level Reportin^j Good 
Communication Between Their Units and 
Offices of the Associate and Assistant 
Directors 





GS'13 


GS-14 


GS-15 


SES 


Offices of the Associate Directors 


17 


20 


25 


50 


Offices of the Assistant Directors 


28 


31 


38 


52 



An important imphcation )f communication problems was that mid-level 
employees did not think opm s overal! goals and objectives were clear to 
them to a great extent. As table 7.3 shows, a large disparity existed 
between mid-leve) employees and senior executives in the clarity of 
()VM\ overall goals More senior executives than any other grade level 
reported clarity of opm's mission and goals and objects es of their unit's 
goals and objeclives, and of their current duties and responsibilities. 



I-'uither, for (;s-13 through c;s-15 respondents, more than twice as many 
thought their current duties and their own unit's goals were clear than 
thought oi^Ms goals were clear. This indicates to us that many employ- 
ees do not f^^! they have been providcvl with a sufficient explanatum of 
how their own duties and their unit's activities fit into oi^M's overaP 
goals and objectives. Such an understanding is critical to employees' 
understanding of the importance of their jobs and the contribution they 
make tooN'crall organizational effectiveness. 



Table 7.3: Percent of Respondents by 
Grade Level Reporting Clear Goals and 
Duties 



Clarity of... 


GS-13 


GS-14 


GS-15 


SES 


OPM s goais and objectives 


29 


30 


36 


63 


OPM s mission 


33 


36 


55 


66 


Unit s goals and objectives 


62 


69 


76 


88 


Current duties and jOb responsib UU<''Z 


73 


74 


81 


91 



Tlu* disparities of piM'ceptions about effective ( (^nunnnication and clear 
jioals aiui objective's indicate to us tliat opm needs to do more to improve 
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communication within the organization. Communication about bow 
employees' duties contribute to opm's overall effectiveness is especially 
important. We found some specific examples of where communication 
could be strengthened including providing job-related information, 
improving performance management, and maintaining current internal 
directives. 

One explanation of communication problems is that supervisors may not 
be providing employees with the information they feel is necessary to do 
their jobs. Even if employees clearly understa nd their duties, carrying 
out those responsibilities may be difficult if job-related information is 
not available in a timely manner. Of senior executives, 69 percent 
believed to a great extent that their supervisors provided them with the 
information they needed to effectively carry out their job responsibili- 
ties. For other employees who responded, 42 percent believed they 
received this information. 

One vehicle for specifically communicating goals and objectives and 
delineating associated roles and responsibilities is a performance man- 
agement process w^hich defines and evaluates individual performance 
based on organizational goals. We found problems with performance 
management elements at opm. For example, fewer than half of question- 
naire respondents believed to a great extent that their supervisors pro- 
vided them the feedback that they needed to do their jobs, and fewer 
than half believed that the criteria used to evaluate their performance 
were clear. 

An example provides insight into the sources of these problems. An 
internal repril dated February 1988 showed that 36 percent of the 156 
employees in one division w ho should have had performance standards 
communicated to them had not had any performance standards commu- 
nicated to rhem for the 1987 appraisal year. According to the same 
report, 20 percent had not had a performance appraisal at all for the 
1986 appraisal year. 

Another vehicle for clarifying roles and responsibilities is an organiza- 
tion's internal directives system. OPM'e internal directives system, the 
Administrative Manual, is important to conveying agencywide operating 
policies and procedures that people need to know to do their jobs; it cov- 
ers such important areas as budgeting and financial management, pro- 
curement, and personnel management. Supplements to the 
Administrative Manual such as the Function Statements and Authori- 
ties and Delegations Manual, delineate roles and responsibilities. When a 
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project to update the manual was undertaken in January 1987. 4.057 
pajies. or about 75 percent of the manual, was considered to be ob.->ol(^te 
or in need of revision A February 1988 status report stated that (U) per- 
cent of the out-of-date material had been revised or deleted, but the 
report also pointed out a lack of cooperation and involvement from 
opm's groups and offices in maintaining current function statements and 
delegations of authority. 

Communication among units with orM's Administration Group (AG) is 
especially important, since AC is responsible for opm's budget, informa- 
tion management, and other service-oriented internal management. 
However, our questionnaire results showed that only about a third of 
senior executives b(»li(^ved to a great extent that good communications 
existed between their units and \G, 

In , .arch 1988, AG reported on a process it undertook to assess how wa^ll 
it was serving its customers. The process involved administering a ques- 
tionnaire and convening focus groups." Af;'s vv^ ort on the process cor- 
roborated our findings on communication proolems. It concluded that 

"Participants in this survo\ and ioilow-on Forus Groups (]earl\ boliovo thoy aro not 
bi'in^ kopt intormod of mat tors aiiertin^ xhvm This bolioi holds true across rospon- 
donts* organizations In fact, it is even more pronounced amon^ those respon- 
dents who tliem* el\es woik in AG — those pnnidin^ the ser\ ices do not thomsehos 
feel fiill\ informed of c<»nt inuin^ developments It is quite' possibk' that what ue 
ha\e uncovered is only a hx alized symptom of a la 't^er ()i*M-\\ide problen^ The sur- 
vey. houe\ei. only provides data on AG services " 



Another implication of communication problems is *^hat morale and 
motivation were not at high levels opm's internal survey stated that 
"F^mployees* 'poor attitude' was id( atified as a problem in a number of 
AG organizations." Our questionnaire showx^d that this morale problem is 
GPM-wide Few respondc^its ( 23 percent ) characterized the level of 
morah^ in their units as high Fewer than half believed to a great extent 
that staff in their units had the motivation necessary to accomplish the 
unit's objectives. oPM employees gave several (explanations for morale 
and motivation lev(*ls, incUidii-.g some n^lated to communication 
I)r()blems. 
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More than half of the respondents beheved some factors had a positive 
effect on their morale, including the people they work with (79 percent), 
the significance of their work (74 percent), and supervision of their unit 
(50 percent). Factors having a negative effect on morale included the 
image of federal employees (57 percent), the image of opm (55 percent), 
and reorganizations within the agency (54 percent). 

Respondents also reported some actions that they believ^ed would 
greatly improve their units' motivation levx^ls. These include^ more sup- 
port from the Offices of the Director or Associate Directors (60 percent), 
increased resources to do the work (57 percent), and more opportunity 
to participate in decisionmaking (53 percent). 



Another symptom of internal problems is the low opinion employees 
hold of opm's effectiveness. Only 15 percent of respondents belie\ed that 
()i»M as a whole was effectively carrying out its goals and objectives to a 
great extent. When asked about their own units goals and objectives, 
respondents were more positive: 57 percent believed that their units 
effectively carried out goals and objectives to a great extent. 

Perceptions of ovM's effectiveness also differed by grade level. More 
senior executives than any other level believed that their own units, and 
()i*M as a whole, were effectively carrying out goals and objectives to a 
gn^at extent. However, still less than half believed oi^M was greatly 
effective. Table 7.4 shows the percent of respondents at each level who 
believed ( 1 ) opm as a whole and (2) their units were effectively carrying 
out goals and objectives to a great extent. 



Grade Level Reporting Effectiveness at 


GS-13 


GS-14 


GS-15 


SES 


Carrying Out Goals and Objectives 33 3 ^^^.^ 


15 


11 


19 


41 


Own unit 


54 


56 


60 


88 



Further, not all units carried out Ihv same functions and, as table 7 H 
shows, functions were thought to be carried out with differing degn^s 
of effectiveness. Not more than ()4 percent of the respondents whose 
units carried out these functions bc^lieved that they were greatly effec- 
tive^ at doing so. Less than 37 percc^nt believed that their units were 
grc^atly effective at serving as a clearinghouse^ and evaluating programs 
in their functional arenas 
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Table 7,5: Percent of Respondents 
Reporting Effectiveness at Carrying Out 
Functions 



Figures in percent 








Carry out 


Effective at 


Function 


function 


function 


Deliver programs or services in your functional area 


93 


64 


Provide technical assistance in your functional area 


93 


59 


Provide leaaership in your functional area 


90 


49 


Develop governmentwide policy in your functional area 


46 


43 


Serve as information clearinghouse in your functional area 


83 


36 


Evaluate programs in your functional area 


74 


34 


Note Column (2) is a percent of column (1) 



Officials told us that opm is implementing :^ome agoncywide management 
improvement initiatives, such as reallocating space and implementing an 
electronic mail system. However, the agency needs a more comprehen- 
sive and consistent management improvement agenda. 

OPM's AG's March 1988 survey results corroborate our findings. For 
example, in OPM s survey, 16 services were selected by 75 percent of all 
respondents as most in need of improvement for both mission accom- 
plishment and maximizing individuals' productivity. They included 
staffing, placement, and recruitment; general communication; trairlng; 
management and leadership development; performance appraisals; and 
awards. 

In responding to these needs, AG has taken important actions including 
( 1 ) developing performance plans for its managers which specifically 
address some of these problems, (2) comprehensively evaluating its 
Office of Personnel and KW), (3) publishing space and information man- 
agement plans for opm, and (4) establishing a division to look for further 
solutions to problems in au and in OPM. AG officials told us that the group 
also is including regional offices in administrative conferences and pub- 
lishing a caL^ular of budget events, and as we mentioned earlier, tlu* 
Office of Personnel and KVX) is looking into workforce and succession 
planning programs. Sustaining such initiatives from a group whose* func- 
tion is to serve oth(M' groups within opm should help to improve* some 
agency wide management difficulties. 

A(; IS assurUig attention to, and accountability for, implementing its ini- 
tiative's through tactical workphhis based on the group's goals and objec- 
ti\(*s These goals and objectives were formulated at a November 1987 
confcMvnce for the group s managers. Goals were communicated to other 
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AO employees m March 1988 through its first group-wide staff meeting 
AG officials told Ub that managers are continuing to have staff meetings 
vv ith their units. They are also revising their staffs performance stan- 
dards to reflect the new goals. 

According to its Associate Director, AG also is planning a follow-up ques- 
tionnaire in Fall 1988 to monitor progress and make changes where nec- 
essary. He also reported that ag is hearing more positive comments 
about the way it conducts business. In June 1988, several of the group's 
managers expressed to us that they were confident in AG's management 
philosophy and believed it should be sustained. 

A Miaiiar agencywide process, concentrating on internal management 
improvemciit, couH help OPM address some of the concerns reflected in 
responses to our questionnaire. We analyzed a total of 1 13 sus contracts^ 
for opm's senior executives for fiscal years 1986 through 1988 to see if 
such a process was reflected in the contracts. Our analysis showed that 
the contracts do not reflect an agencywide consistent and comprehen- 
sive internal management improvement agenda. By developing such an 
agenda, and including specific internal management improvement objec- 
tives in sp:s contracts, opm could assure attention to, and accournability 
for, ar^dressing these problems and improving internal management 
across the agency. 



Conclusions and 
Recommendations 



Significant changes in opm's operating philosophies over the last 10 
years have affected the agency's organizational effectiveness. While it is 
reasoiiablv-^ for agency directors to make changes in their organizations, 
funiament.'.l policy redirection, retrenchment, and inattention to inter- 
nal manageiuont issues at opm have left the agency suffering from low 
perceptions ot effectiveness, weakened communication, and low morale. 
These lingering internal problems may have contributec^ to opm's ineffec- 
tiveness at carrying out important functions 



Recent actions such as workforce planning proposals, rei^iilar meetings 
with staff in some groups, a new organizational devcK.pment divisu/n, 
and improved communication mechanisms, are a step m the right direc- 
tion toward improving opm's internal capacity. However, a long-term, 
high-level commitment must be maintained. 



k'ontracts analy/cd were tiom OI'M's tout majo! jHojiratn gioups ( INMsoimrl Systems aiui 0\<'t sight, 
Hctirniicnt and insinamo. rranimji ami l!i\('stijiati<>ns, and {\\\vv] Knti\ ) |)lus the M\. the Washinji- 
ton Area Sen i< c Center, andea' h lejiioiial ottue 
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In chapters 3 through 6, we recommended that opm more clearly define 
and sustain its management agenda and leadership role, especially in 
important areas such as planning, hiring, performance improvement, 
and oversight, opm also must develop its organizational capacity to ful 
fill that leadership role. 

We recommend that the Director of opm initiate an internal management 
improvement and organization development agenda which includes 
steps to involve employees in identifying critical areas needing atten- 
tion, determining causes of problems, and developing a long-term action 
plan to solve problems and evaluate the results. The success of such an 
effort will depend on snstained top level support and commitment to 
improving opm s organizational effectiveness. Therefore, the Director 
should also ensure that senior executives are committed to, and held 
accountable for, improving management in their units and implementing 
opm's loraHerm action plan by including components of the plan in their 
SES contracvs. 

Wh lie it is important for opm to develop its own management improve- 
ment strategy, there are several areas to which opm must pay particular 
attention. Therefore, we recommend that, at a minimum, the strategy 
address: 

• Developing mechanisms to improve communication, including clariTying 
and communicating to all employees the mission, priorities, and goals 
and objectives for opM overall and for each unit; and duties, responsibili- 
ties, and performance expectations for each employee. 

• Providing supervisors and managers with better training or develop- 
mental experiences to help them improve their skills in communication, 
information sharing, and setting and providing feedback on perform- 
a*. je expectations. 

• Assessing ways to improve retention and motivation, including opm's 
awards systems and promotion processes. 

• Developing a workforce planning system to determine needed staffing 
levels and skills, and basing staffing and budget requests on workforce 
planning. The system should provide information on w hat staff are 
leaving and how (or whether) they should be replaced, should take into 
account an analysis and forecast of customers' demands for services, 
and should provide an assessment of skills and training needs. Particu- 
lar attention should be paid to those functional areas w here we found a 
need for increased opm activity, such as productivity assistance and pme. 
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Ensuring Effective Human Resource 
Management Leadership 



The federal government is facing pressing human resource management 
problems which are hampermg agencies' abilities to provide the Ameri- 
can people with the timely and efficient servia?s that they expect and 
deserve. The agencies have the primary responsibility for managing 
their staff, but csra provided opm with a i<ey leadership role m guiding, 
assistmg, and overseeing federal human resource management efforts. 
Section II contained a series of recommendations outlining how opm and 
the agencies need to enhance planning for future workforce needs, 
address hiring problems, provide performance improvement assistance, 
and expand oversight. 

But OPM and the agencies cannot solve these problems acting alone. The 
President and Congress must also play key roles. This section suggests 
actions they need to take to help the federal government acquire and 
retain the talent necessary to adequately serve the public and to ensure 
that OPM is effectively providing leadership commensurate with che seri- 
ous human resource challenges confronting our national government. 
The section also summarizes opm's comments on a draft of this report 
and our response. 
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Enhanced Attention to Human Resource 
Management Needed 



CvSRA was designed to fundamentally alter the organizational and philo- 
sophical basis of federal human resource management. Yet 10 years 
after csra's enactment, the intended new era of management has not 
materialized, opm has not provided sufficient, consistent leadership and 
human resource management has not assumed its proper place in the 
government's management agenda. 

As a result, key %oals of csra have not been met. Agencies are experien- 
cing problems in acquiring needed staff, performance management prob- 
lems are not being attacked with vigor and imagination, and oversight 
and evaluation are not adequate. Addressing the current and emerging 
challenges that confront the government will require sustained and 
inspired leadership from the President; the agencies; Congress; and, 
most importantly, opm. 

CSRA envisioned that opm, freed from doing day-to-day personnel opera- 
tions, would plan for future workforce needs and initiate innovative per- 
sonnel research. Personnel authorities, including hiring, would be 
delegated to the appropriate level of management in the agencies and 
performance would be improved by better appraisals and fostering man- 
agerial flexibility to increase productivity. Finally, to ensure adherence 
to merit principles, csra outlined shared oversight responsibilities for 
OPM and the agencies. 

This framework has not been fully implemented, in large measure due to 
opm's failure to maintain a consistent focus and direction over the last 
decade. Chapter 7 documented how the cumulative effect of opm's 
resource reductions and changes in its operating philosophy have weak- 
ened the organization's capacity to carry out its goals and objectives. 
Other chapters discussed the manifestations of this lack of effective- 
ness. For example, opm's changing view of its role in reci'uitment and 
examining has hampered agencies' hiring efforts, opm no longer offers 
the performance improvement assistance that agencies report they need. 
And, perhaps most importantly, opm is not adequately preparing the 
government for the future. 

Frustration with achieving csiu's expectations has led some observers 
to question the validity of the organizational framework created by the 
act. For example, various proposals debated by Congress, our consul- 
tants, and other interested parties have included: 

• Lengthening the term of the opm Director and making the position 
tenured. 
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Establishing minimum qualifications for the opm Director. 
Requiring the President to appoint and consult with a nonpartisan panel 
of individuals committed to public service before appointing an individ- 
ual as Director or Deputy Director of opm. 

Creating a nonpolitical executive director position to be responsible for 
day-to-day management of opm. 

These proposals are focusing on the critical issue: how to best strike a 
balance between ensuring that the fundamental orientation of opm 
remains consistent over time, while still retaining the flexibility neces- 
sary for the President and individual directors to pursue a personnel 
management agenda responsive to changing circumstances. Consistency 
is the key to successfully implementing csra's goals and objectives; the 
government is too large and complex to make improvements without a 
long-term, consistent strategy. The fundamental principles of good 
human resource management— planning, recruiting and developing good 
people, and ensuring merit protection— can, and should be, followed 
while permitting flexibility to accommodate changes in policy agendas. 

While structural changes to the csra framework may ultimately be nec- 
essary, it IS important to keep in mind that csra's objectives have not 
been fully tested because of incomplete implementation in the key areas 
we discussed in section II. The underlying philosophical framework for 
federal human resource management has many good features: placing 
responsibility for human resources activities primarily in the hands of 
line managers, instituting systematic attempts to improve performance, 
and placing a premium on protecting merit. 



Recommendations ^Me the agencies have the primary responsibility for managing their 

human resources, the promise of csra will never be realized unless four 
critical areas are addressed, 

• First, OPM needs to assert a more effective and consistent leadership role 
in the planning, hiring, performance improvement, and oversight areas. 
This entails working with the agencies to address critical human 
resource management issues and better posturing the government to 
meet inevitable future challenges. 

• Second, ofm needs a concerted effort to revitalize its internal workforce 
and build a capacity commensurate with its much needed leadership 
role. Prior chapters in this report have outlined our recommendations in 
these two areas. 
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Third, we recommend that the President give sustained attention to 
establishing and maintaining an environment that is more conducive to 
human resource management. This entails emphasizing that the ultimate 
success of federal programs depends in large part on a qualified, moti- 
vated, and efficient civil service. It also involves selecting individuals 
for leadership positions at opm who have a demonstrated commitment to 
such principles. Finally, the President needs to work with Congress to 
ensure a competitive federal pay and benefit structure. 
Fourth, Congress has to play a key role in holding opm accountable for 
implementing csra consistently, and well. Accordingly, we recommend 
that Congress make greater use of the oversight and appropriation pro- 
cess to establish a clear record of opm's plans, programs, and results and 
better hold opm accountable for meeting the goals of csra. For example, 
Congress could require that opm provide, on an annual basis, an assess- 
ment of the status of the federal workforce and a detailed discussion of 
opm's activities in critical areas such as planning, staffing, performance 
improvement, and oversight. This would provide an enhanced public 
record of opm's accomplishments and plans and better enable Congress 
to monitor progress toward meeting csra's goals. It also could help 
ensure th^t opm's plans provide an appropriate framework for improv- 
ing the federal workforce so that it can provide the American people 
with the quality service they deserve. 
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0PM did not concur with our conclusions. It believed any fair-minded 
assessment of its leadership should conclude that opm has been success- 
ful in preparing the federal civil service for the human resource 
demands of the next century. 

We disagree. Ten years after the passage of csra, the government is still 
not well-postured to meet its future challenges and is facin^j serious 
human resource problems which are undermining its ability to serve the 
public. OPM has not been etfective in providing the leadership envisioned 
by CSRA or in carrying out its primary stewardship responsibilities of 
ensuring an effective and efficient federal workforce. In each of the fun- 
damental areas we studied, opm's policies or programs have been largely 
ineffective over the past decade. Appendix III contains the full text of 
OPMs comments and our annotated response. 

Our recommendations are designed to strengthen oPM s leadership in 
preparing the government for the future, supporting agency efforts to 
improve their performance, and enhancing opm's ability to provide sus- 
tained attention to addressing critical human resource issues, opm did 
not even comment on our recommendations. 

As explained in this chapter, we are confident that our work is a thor- 
ough, wide-ranging, and realistic assessment of challenges facing the 
federal workforce, and an accurate appraisal of opm\s human resource 
management leadership during the last 10 years. As a result, we believe 
that our recommendations, if implemented, would better position the 
government to strategically address future needs. 

OPM believed that the report 

• was based on a narrow, abstract view of human resource policy, treat- 
ing it as if it could be formulated and carried out in isolation from the 
broader political, managerial and workplace environments; 

• misunderstood the purpose of csra; 

• ignored or underreported opm's development of concrete policies and 
programs to deal with urgent challenges; and 

• mischaracterized the state of morale at opm by paying insufficient atten- 
tion to environmental factors affecting opm employees. 

As outlined in the following sections, we do not believe that opm's por- 
trayal of our report is accurate in any of these areas 
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We disagree with or\i that oiir report is based on a hmited and abstract 
View of luiman resource poUc y. Our w^ork is based on statistically valid, 
governmentwide information gathered from federal managers and per- 
sonnel officers across the executive branch who are intimately familiar 
w ith the critical human resource issues they face every day ir. carrying 
out the government's business. 



With 5 separate questionnaires, we surveyed almost 2^800 people, 
including opm's primary customers — personnel and management offi- 
cials across government — and opm's own employees. Response rates on 
the questionnaires wxne very high, ranging from 76 to 100 percent. We 
also interviewed over 230 officials from 30 agencies (including numer- 
ous OPM officials), and convened two expert consultant panels of public 
and private sector officials and academicians with special expertise in 
human resource issues. 



In addition, our work was based upon the results of numerous prior gao 
reports and was consistent with the findings and recommendations of 
many other groups sucn as mspb, NAPA, and the authors of Workforce 
2000. We also briefed and discussed our work with many other govern- 
ment-related organizations such as the i*CMi, the National Commission on 
the Public Service, and the International Personnel Management Associ- 
ation (IPMA). 

opm's own publication. Civil Service 2000 , also highlighted many of the 
same challenges we reported. Such challenges include changing 
demographics and skill requirements for future federal workers, chang- 
ing demographics of the national workforce, potential effects of non- 
competitive pay, low prestige of federal employment, need for delegated 
authority, and the expected effects of the portability of reRS. Civil Ser- 
viee 2()()() was consistent with our conclusions in stating that, ''Unless 
steps are taken now to address the problem, the average qualifications 
and competence of many segments of the Federal workforce will deterio- 
rate, perhaps so much as to impair the ability of some agencies to 
function."' 



We also do not agree that our report implies that good human resource 
management can be conducted m isolation of political, managerial and 
labor market changes. Human resources policy must always be seen as 
an integral part of the broader environment. One of the major themes of 
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our report is that serious human resource problems exist because opm 
either has not taken a leadership role m identifying environmental chal- 
lenges, or has made program decisions without adequately considering 
their environn;ental repercussions. 

OPM argues that political and other environmental issues preclude prior- 
ity attention to human resource management concerns. We do not sub- 
scribe to this view and believe that rigid adherence to this belief will 
ultimately undermine any organization's ability to successfully achieve 
its goals. Our recommendations postulate a much more strategic and 
proactive role for opm because we beheve that the breadth and rapidity 
of changes taking place in the federal environment are the reasons why 
greater opm leadership and active attention to human resource policies 
and programs are needed now more than ever. 



Purpose of CSRA ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^'^^^ misunderstands th^ purpose of csra by 

emphasizing consistency at the expense of responsiveness, csua did pro- 
vide flexibility to increase the responsiveness of the civil service. How- 
ever, CSRA also provided a human resource framework to make the civil 
service more effective, and ?>ve opm leadership responsibilities in imple- 
menting this framework and preparing the government to address seri- 
ous challenges, opm has not fulfilled this leadership role, and csra has 
not been fully implemented. This has contributed to what Civil Service 
2000 called a slowly emerging crisis of competence in the civil service in 
attracting and retaining highly educated and skilled workers. 

OPM's policies or programs have been largely ineffective and inconsistent 
over the past decade. For example, delegations of examining authority 
have been granted, rescinded, and granted again, opm's recmiting pro- 
gram was developed, abolished, and is now being redeveloped. Produc- 
tivity assistance has been abolished despite the tremendous need for the 
government to provide more efficient and effective services to the pub- 
lic, and efforts to help agencies improve individual performance man- 
agement systems have not been effective. Agencies also reported that 
OPM's evaluation and oversight efforts, designed to help improve agency 
personnel programs, have not been effective. Finally, opm has undenised 
its research and demonstration authority. 

These findings should not be interpreted as advocating consistent policy 
for the sake of consistency, as opm stated. To the contrary, our report 
recognizes the need for a proper balance between flexibility to meet 
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changing needs and consistent attention to sound human resource man- 
agement principles. Consistent attention to building a quality workforce 
and ensuring adequate considerrtion of the human resource implications 
of policy decisions are opm's central responsibilities. Well-qualified, moti- 
vated people are needed regardless of what political party is in power or 
what agendas are pursued because the effectiveness of any policy 
depends strongly on how well the workforce implements it. 

The framework of human resources mangement — appropriate plan- 
ning, flexible hiring processes, attention to perfonnance management at 
both individual and organizational levels, strong evaluation and over- 
sight, and innovative research and demonstration — was specified by 
CSRA because such practices are vital to successful and effective govern- 
ment. However, fundamental swings in areas where csra was very clear 
about opm's role, such as evaluations and research, or in areas which are 
vital to good human resources management under any administration, 
such as recruiting and planning, have left the government with an 
increasing crisis of competence. 



Policies to Address 
New Challenges 



We agree that implementing effective programs to address new chal- 
lenges is vital. This report appropriately discusses opm's programs in 
areas such as pay, hiring, and recruiting. 

We also acknowledge that opm has developed othei* policies, in areas 
such as drug abuse AIDS, and dependent care. However, our report con- 
centrated on the more fundamental issues of ensuring that the govern- 
ment has an effective and efficient recruiting and hiring process; a 
strategic, well-informed posture on how to tackle future staffing chal- 
lenges at all levels including the SES; an aggressive program to promote 
and support efforts to impro^^e performance and quality of service to 
the public; a well thought-out research program to explore innovative 
human resource practices; and a sound evaluation approach to ensure 
essential protection of merit principles. If this basic framework outlined 
in CSRA is not appropriately achieved, special initiatives may be effective 
in themselves but will not ensure an effective civil service competently 
serving the American public. 

Programs tailored to meet special circumstances should not preempt opm 
from paying sufficient attention to its most important leadership role of 
skillfully implementing rsiM and building the government s human 
resource infrastnicture. The serious problems confronting the civil ser- 
vice today are ample evidence of the consequences that flow^ from not 
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giving adequate attention to the fundamentals of good human resource 
management. 



We do not agree that we pay insufficient attention to environmental fac- 
tor^ affecting opm employees. Our report recognizes that organizational 
change and environmental challenges throughout o''m's history have 
contributed to low morale, loss of internal capacity, and ineffectiveness 
at accomplishing goals and objectives. 

Contrary to opm's position, however, organizational transformation and 
change can be successfully managed. While negative results are not 
inevitable, they will almost assuredly occur if a detached, reactive 
approach is adopted. A proactive posture can minimize adverse effects 
and help explain the nature and necessity if changes to those employees 
whose efforts are critical to carrying out the revised policies. 

In OPM s case, 10 years of waiting for tnc *icg<itive effects of changes to 
dissipate has not produced the desired result. Very serious internal 
problems still pervade the agency. For example, only 14 percent of 
respondents to our questionnaire believed opm was effective at achiev- 
ing overall goals and objectives, only 23 percent thought morale in the 
^ency was high, and many felt opm had internal communication 
problems. 

OPM depends on its workforce to manage programs, policies, and opera- 
tions for more than 2 million federal workers, who in turn provide ser- 
vice to over 200 million Americans. Improving opm's capacity to 
accomplish its responsibilities, and ameliorating the effects of 10 years 
»of problems is vital. The urgency of challenges facing the government 
requires opm to proactively increase the morale and effectiveness of its 
own workforce. Achieving such improvements will require top-level, 
comprehensive, and long-term commitment. 



Factors Affecting OPM 
Employees 
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Consultant Panel 



Mr. Charles F. Bingman 

Distinguished Visiting Professor 

George Washington University 

School of Government and Business Administration 

Mr. Jan Bohren 

Corporate Vice-President for Human Resources 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield 

Mr. Thomas Cody 

Executive Vice President, Human Resources 
Jannotta, Bray and Associates, Inc. 

Dr. Eugene (Bill) McGregor, Jr. 

Professor of Public and Environmental Affairs 

Indiana University 

School of Public and Environmental Affairs 

Mr. Bernard Rosen 
Distinguished Adjunct Professor 
American University 

Ms. Arlene Triplett 
Vice President 
McManis Associates, Inc. 

Mr. Don Wortman 
Consultant 

National Academy of Public Administration 

Dr. Frank Yeager 

Consultant 

EDA Systems, Inc. 

Mr. Al Zuck 

National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration 
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Complete Responses to Sim^ey Questions Used 
in Report 



Installation Heads 

1 In te'ms of your organizational unit s current ability to accomplish its mission, to what 
extent, if at all, do you agree with the following stat-^menf^ 

The performance appraisal process improves incli\/iclual performance 
Very Great/Great Extent 14 9% 

Moderate Extent 34 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 51 1% 

N = 3419 

2 In your opinion, to what extent, if at all, are the following CSRA objectives or 
responsibilities being adequately carried ouf? 

0PM planning for the future nr }ds of the federal workforce 
Very Great/Great Extent 5 6% 

Moderate Extent 26 7% 

Some/Little or No Extent 67 7% 

N = 2565 

Agencies planning for the future needs of the federal workforce 
Very Great/Great Extent 15 0% 

Moderate Extent 37 5% 

Some/Little or No Extent 47 6% 

N = 2992 

0PM conducting or supporting personnel research programs and 

demonstration projects 
Very Greai/Great Exte nt 7 5% 

Moderate Extent '^7 9% 

Some/Little or No Extent 64 6% 

N =2108 

Agencies basing individual pay increases on quality of performance rather 
than length of service 

Very Great/Great Extent 27 0% 

Moderate Extent 30 9% 

Some/Little or No Extent 42 0% 

N = 3251 

Agencies recruiting and retaining highly competent and qualified SES 
managers 

Very Great/Great Extent 17 9% 

Moderate Extent 24 
Some/Little or No Extent 58 1% 

N = 1874 

3 '^or the following broad categories of personnel manageme.it issues, would you say that 
over the past five years the situation has improved, stayed about the same, or gotten 
worse'^ 

Acquisition of quality personnel 
Gi *^atly Improved/'mprove J 1 9 9% 

Stayed About the Same 40 7% 

Gotten Worse/Goitc:i Much Worse 39 4% 



N = 3396 
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Relention of quality personnel 

Greatly Improved/Improved 13 40/^ 

Stayed About the Same 4^ 2°/° 

Gotten Worse/Gotten Much Worse ad 00/° 

N = 3421 ^^"^^ 

Motivation levels of personnel 

Greatly improvea/lmproved ' 19 3% 

Stayed About the Same 4^ 40/° 

Gotten Worse '^a qo/° 

N = 3429 ^ ° 

Personnel Officers 

1 To what extent, if at all do you consider the following as barriers that hinder your 
organizational unit s (s ) ability to hire the oeople it needs in aTeasonable amount of time'? 

Inadequate 0PM recruiting strategy/plan 

Very Great/Great Extent 33 70/^ 

Moderate Extent 19 8% 

Some/Little or No Extent A^ ao? 
N=1332 

Limited pool of qualified applicants on 0PM registers 

Very Great/Great Extent 50 40/^ 

Moderate Extent 22 9% 

Some/Little or No Extent f^w 
N=1356 

Noncompetitive starting pay/benefits 

Very Great/Great Extent 52 50/^ 

Moderate Extent 22 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent oc co/° 

N=1365 "^^^^^ 

Poor image of federal employees 

Very Great/Great Extent ' 37 ny^ 

Moderate Extent 21 9% 

Some/Little or No Extent Ar\ no? 

N=1355 ^^'^'^ 

Cumbersome department/agency personnel procedures 

Very Great/Great Extent ^9 90/^ 

Moderate Extent 20 6% 

Some/Little or No Extent en co° 

N = 13/^5 ° 

Cumbersome 0PM rul3S or procedures 

Very Great/Great Extent 43 go/^ 

Moderate Extent 24 1% 

Some/Little or No Extent ny ao/ 
N-1334 

Applicants inability to get adequate employment informd^ton from 0PM 

Very Great/Gr^at Extent 42 0% 

Moderate Extent 24 7% 

Sone/Ltttle or No Extent qo 00/° 
N- 1251 
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Length of time it takes for the applicant examination/certification process 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N « 1347 



63 8% 
18 1% 
18 0% 



2 Below IS a iist of actions that your organizational unit{s) may or may not already have to 
assist t/then. .n addressing staffing problems it/they may encounter In your opinion, 
consioering what you already have, do you desire an increased level of these actions, is the 
current level as it should be, or do you desire a decreased level of these actions at your 
organizational unit{s)'^ 

Specialized 0PM assistance in designing and implementing recruitment 
programs 

Great Increase/Increase Desired 32 1% 

Current Level :s as it Should be 51 1% 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired 16 7% 

N = 1260 

General 0PM efforts in federal recuitment (e g , efforts to disseminate 

information on federal employment opportunities) 
Greai Increase/Increase Desired 69 5% 

Current Level is as it Should be 26 0% 

Decreabe/Great Decrease Desired 4 5% 

N = 1358 

Federal/private sector pay comparability 
Great increase/Increase Desired 902% 
Current Level is as it Should be 8 8% 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired 1 1% 



3 The following is r 'ist of problems which may impede the successful operation of a 
performance appiaisal system To what extent, if at all, do you consider the following as 
problems which act as impediments to your organizational unit's (s ) ability to eff irtively 
operate its/their performance appraisal systems'^ 

Difficulty developing performance elements and standards which are 
clear, measurable, and objective 
Very Great/Great Extent 56 8% 

Moderate Extent 24 2% 

Some/Little or No Extent 19 1% 



Difficulty with counseling providing feedback, and other interpersonal issues related to 
performance appraisal 



N = 1333 



N = ^383 



Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
So). littieor No Extent 
N = 1383 



38 0% 

30 7% 

31 3% 



Lack of management support for the performance appraisal process 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N = 1383 



37 2% 
23 8% 
39 0% 
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Performance appraisal process which is too cumbersome and time 
consuming 

Very Great/Great Extent 53 90/^ 

Moderate Extent 30/^ 
Some/Little or No Extent 00 70I 

N = 1385 

The lack of consistency among raters 
Very Great/Great Extent 30/^ 
Moderate Extent 2% 
Some/Little or No Extent in co? 

N = 1383 

4 Below are types of assistance that your organizational un»t(s) may or may not already 
receive eith-.r from 0PM or your department/agency to impro^^e the performance appraisal 
processes 

In vour opinion, considering the level of assistance that you already receive, do you desire an 
increased level of assistance, is the current level as it should be, or do you desire a 
decreased level of assistance at your organizational unit(sp 

Assistance in developing a more timely and efficient performance 
appraisal process 

Great Increase/Increase Desired 51 go^ 

Current Level is as it Should be 45 2% 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired q qqT 

N = 1348 "^^^^ 

Assistance in developing performance elements and standards 

Great Increase/Increase Desired 43 30^ 

Current Level is as it Should be 47 10/^ 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired 4 go^ 
N = 1354 

Assistance with utilizing the performance appraisal process to help 

improve organizational performance 

Great increase/Increase Desired 45 5% 

Current Level is as it Should be 49 go/° 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired q qqT 

N = 1346 "^^^^ 

Assistance with obtaining information on innovative performance appraisal 

processes used at other government installations 

Great Increase/Increase Desired 53 qo/^ 

Current Level is as it Should be 32 90^ 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired q qq/ 

N = 1307 ^^"^ 

Assistance with developing management support for the performance 
appraisal process 

Great Increase/Increase Desired 45 0% 

Current Level is as it Should be 50 2% 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired q qo/ 

N= 1348 ^^"^ 

Assistance with helping managers accurately reflect employees' 

performance in the performance appraisal 
Great Increase/Increase Desired 59 go^ 

Current Level is it Should be 37 0% 

Decrease/Groat Decrease Desired q aoI 

N = 1355 
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5 Below are types of assistance that your organizational un;t(s) may or may not already 
receive either from 0PM or your departm ^nt/agency to improve its overall level of 
organizations performance In your opinion, compared to the level of assistance that you 
already receive, do you desire an increased level of assistance, is the current level as it 
should be, or do you desire a deceased level of assistance at your org„ lal unit(s)'^ 

Generating and disseminating ideas for improving performance 
improvement 

Great Increase/Increase Desired 70 5% 

Current Level is as it Should be 28 5% 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired 1 1% 

N = 1328 

Providing an information clearinghouse on performance improvement 
applications or issues 

Great Increase^lncrease Desired 65 0% 

Current Level is as tt Should be 32 4% 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired 2 6% 

N = 1284 

Providing guidance for implementing performance improvement initiatives 
or programs 

Great Increase/Increase Desired 60 3% 

Current Level is as it Should be 36 1% 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired 3 6% 

N = 1320 

Providing guidance on involving employees in developing ways to improve 

organizational performance 
Great Increase/Increase Desired 53 8% 

Current Level is as it Should be 42 9% 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired 3 3% 

N = 1323 

Providing information or guidance to aid strategic or long-term 

performance improvement planning 
Great Increase/lncease Desired 58 8% 

Current Level is as it Should be 38 2% 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired 3 0% 

N = 1293 

Providing specific technical assistance on how to measure such 

characteristics as productivity or motivation 
Great Increase/Increase Desired 65 3% 

Current Level is as it Should be 31 9% 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired 2 8% 

N = 1318 

Providing guidance on how to initiate a performance improvement progra'n at the 
organizational unit(s^ 

Great Increase/Increase Desired 54 7% 

Current Level is as it Should be 43 0% 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired 2 3% 

N= 1326 

F.oviding training to assist in performing tasks associated with performance improvement 
programs 

Great Increase/Increase Desired 53 6% 

Current Level is as it Should be 44 1% 

Decrease/Great Decrease Desired 2 3% 

N= 1330 

(continued) 
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6 In your opinion, to what extent, if at all. are the following CSRA objectives or 
responsibilities being adequately carried ouf^ 

0PM planning for the future needs of the federal workforce 

Very Great/Great Extent 7 2% 

Moderate Extent 26 6% 

Some/Little or No Extent 55 20/0 



Agencies planning for the future needs of the federal workforce 
Very Great/Great Extent -| 7 90/^ 

Moderate Extent 39 40/^ 

Some/Little or No Extent 40 70/ 

N = 1281 

0PM conducting or supporting personnel research programs and demonstration proiects 
Very Great/Great Extent 16 6% 

Moderate Extent 37 20/0 

Some/Little or No Extent 45 0% 

N = 1000 

Agencies basing individual pay increases on quality of performance rather than length of 
service ^ 
Very Great/Great Extent 12 2% 

Moderate Extent 3q 40/^ 

Soffie/Little or No Extent S7 4% 

N = 1325 

Agencies recruiting and retaining highly competent and qualified SES managers 
Very Great/Great Extent 9 50/^ 

Moderate Extent 23 7% 

Some/Liitle or No T xtent 55 qo^ 

N " 638 

7 For the following broad categories of personnel management issues, would you say that 
over the past 5 years the situation has improved, stayed about the same, or gotten worse'? 

Acquisition of quality personnel 
Greatly Improved/Improved 15 8% 

Stayed About the Same 34 0% 

Gotten Worse/Gotten Much Worse sn 1% 

N = 1376 

Re'r-rniion of quality personnel 
Greatly Improved/Improved 3 ^o/^* 

Stayed About the Same 30 0% 

Gotten Worse/Gotten Much Worse 61 7% 

N= 1376 

Motivation levels of personnel 
Greatly Improved/Improved 7 3% 

Stayed About the Same 31 40;^ 

Gotten Worse/Gotten Much Worse fi% 
N=1376 
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0PM Employees GS/GM-ia And Above 

1 In which of the following organizational locations do you now work'^ 

Headquarters Washington 64 1% 

Headquarters - Outside Washington 5 1% 

Reg'onal office ]^^^° 

Area office 'jl^/o 

Washington Area Service Center 4 b /o 
N =690 

2 In which of the following functional work areas do you perform the majority of your work'^ 

Administration/Personnel/Budget 9 

Evaluation ^ ^o/° 

Information management 9 ^ /° 

Investigations ' 
Labor/Employee relations 2 b/o 

Pay 

Planning 9^°/° 
Performance management ^ 
Recruiting/Exjmination/ Staffing/Classification ^ 9ot 

Retirement/Insurance ' icod/ 

Training/Development 5§„ 
Other 9 7/o 

N =683 

3 Do you perform the majority of your work in a revolving fund operation (t e , costs are 
billed to the customers receiving the services)'^ 

vpc 24 3 A 

No 741% 
Not Sure 
N = 688 



1 5% 



What IS your current grade level'^ 
GS/G,^/1-13 59 2% 

GS/GM-14 24 5/^ 

GS/GM-15 ^yjj 
GS-1 6 through 18 or Senior Executive Service (SES) 4 b/o 

N = 691 

How long have you worked in the civil service'^ 
1 to less than 3 \ 0 /° 

3 to less than 5 ^ ^ /° 

5 to less than 10 3 b/o 

10 years or more yoo/o 
N = 690 

How long have you worked at 0PM including time at the Civil Service Commission'^ 
1 to less than 3 2 5% 

3 to less than 5 

5 to less than 10 ^^^^^ 
1 0 years or more °^ ^ 

N = 678 

Which of the following best describes your current job responsibilities'^ 
Supervisor/Manager ^7 0% 

Technical specialist 23 2 /« 

Program specialist 9 



Other 
N = 690 



4 8% 
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8 Approximately how many people are there in your unif? 

5-10 
11-20 
21 -30 
31-50 
51 - 100 
more than 100 
N = 683 



7 2% 
40 3% 
26 8% 

7 2% 
104% 

35% 

4 7% 



9 Which of the following best describes who are the majority of your units customers or 
01 1 G n I s 

Internal 0PM ^p, «o/ 

Une-dgencies 'i,^ 
Individual government employees 7 7% 

Individuals who are not government employees 4 3% 

Not sure If^^ 
N = 676 ^ ^° 

10 To what extent does the staff currently in your unit have the skills necessary to 
accomplish the unit's goals and objectives'? 

Very Great/Great Extent . 0/ 

Moderate Extent ^^co/ 

Some/Little or No Extent "^7^0/ 

N = 686 ' ^ ^° 

1 1 In your opinion, to what extent would the following actions improve the skill level of your 
unit s staff to accomplish its goals and objectives'? ^ 

Authority to hire more staff 
Very Great/Great Extent cr qo/ 

Moderate Extent 

Some/Little or No Extent l}^^ 
N = 211 

More training in specific areas 

Very Great/Great Extent Aa no/ 

Moderate Extent po^o/ 

Some/Ljttle or No Extent 24 4% 



N = 213 



objectives'?'^' ^^^^^^ ^^'^^ staffing level in view of the unit's goals and 

Far Too Few/Too Few Staff r^n .0/ 

About the Proper Number of Staff or 00? 

Too Many/Far Too Many Staff o zi^ 
N = 682 

13 To what extent If at all, has your unit experienced turnover of experienced staff since 

you joined the unit^ ^ 

Very Great/Great Extent 00 co/ 

Moderate Extent ^4 

Some/Little or No Extent 07^0/° 

N = 684 ^^^^"^ 

(continued) 
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14 How positive or negative an effect has the following type of staff change had on your 
unit's ability to accomplish its goals and objectives'? 

Turnover of experienced staff 
Very Positive/Positive 8 4% 

Neither Positive nor Negative 23 9% 

Negative/ Very Negative 67 7% 

N = 586 

15 In terms of customers' demands for your unit to provide programs or services, (S your 
unit's overall capacity to meet these demands to high, at about the proper level, or too low'? 

Capacity is Much too High/Too High 2 2% 

Capacity is at Almost the Proper Level 31 1% 

Capacity is Too Low/Much Too Low 66 7% 

N = 679 

16 Which of the following activities that customers demand does your unit not have the 
capacity to provide'? 

Overall expansion of present programs or services 
N = 298 74 9% 

More timely service 

N = 330 82 9% 

17 Currently, how wo'ild you characterize the general level of morale in your unif? 

Very High/High 22 6% 

Neither High nor Low 33 3% 

Low/Very Low 44 1% 

N = 691 

18 How positive or negative an effect does each of the following factors have on your level 
of morale'? 

Image of federal employees 
Very Positive/Positive 8 2% 

Neither Positive nor Negative 34 6% 

Negative/Very Negative 57 2% 

N = 668 

Image of 0PM 

Very Positive/Positive 1 1 7% 

Neither Positive nor Negative 3 7% 

Negative/Very Negative 54 5% 

N = 673 

Supervision of the unit 

Very Positive/Positive 50 2% 

Neither Positive nor Negative 20 2% 

Negative/Very Negative 29 6% 

N = 669 

Significance of the work 
Very Positive/Positive 74 3% 

Neither Positive nor Negative 1 1 0% 

Negative/Very Negative 14 7% 

N = 682 

(continued) 
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Reorganizations 

Very Positive/Positive 5 -[% 

Neither Positive nor Negative 39 0% 

Negative/Very Negative S4 
N = 641 

People you work with 

Very Positive/Positive 78 8% 

Neither Positive nor Negative 1 5 ^% 

Negative/Very Negative 5 6©/ 

N = 679 

19 To what extent does the staff currently in your unit have the motivation necessary to 
accomplish the unit's goals and objectives'^ 

Very Great/Great Extent 40 1% 

Moderate Extent 394% 
Some/Little or No Extent 20 4% 

N = 683 

20 In your opinion, to what extent, if at all, would the following actions improve the level of 
motivation of your unit's staff to better accomplish its goals and objectives'? 

More opportunity to participate in decisionmaking 
Very Great/Great Exten* 52 8% 

Moderate Extent 22 7% 

Some/Ltttle or No Extent 24 4% 

N =405 

More support from the Offices or the Director or Associate Directors 
Very Great/Great Extent 59 8% 

Moderate Extent 13 4% 

Some/Little or No E) tent 26 ft% 

N = 388 

21 In your opinion, to what extent are each of the following clear to you'? 
Your unit's goals and objectives 

GS/GM 13 

Very Great/Great Extent 61 9% 

Moderate Extent 20 8% 

Some/Little or No Extent 1 7 a^l 

N=409 

GS/GM 14 

Very Great/Great Extent 68 6% 

Moderate Extent 13 6% 

Some/Little or No Extent 1 7 8% 

N = 169 

GS/GM 15 

Very Great/Great Extent 75 30/^ 

Moderate Extent \ \ 30/^ 

Some/Little or No Extent 1 7 5% 

N = 80 

SES 

Very Great/Great Extent 87 5% 

Moderate Extent 3 \ % 

Some/Little or No Extent 9 40/0 

N = 32 
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0PM s goals and objectives 
GS/GM 13 

Very Great/Great Extent 28 5% 

Moderate Extent 25 3% 

Some/Little or No Extent 46 2% 

N = 407 

GS/GM 14 

Very Great/Great Extent 29 7% 

Moderate Extent 18 2% 

Some/Little or No Extent 52 1 % 

N = 165 

GS/GM 15 

Very Great/Great E\tent 36 3% 

Moderate Extent 28 8% 

Some/Little or No Extent 35 0% 

N = 80 

SES 

Very Great/Great Extent 62 5% 

Moderate Extent 15 6% 

Some/Little or No Extent 21 9% 

N = 32 

OPM's mission 

GS/GM 13 

Very Great/Great Extent 32 8% 

Moderate Extent 27 1% 

Some/Little or No Extent 40 2% 

N = 406 

GS/GM 14 

Very Great/Great Extent 35 8% 

Moderate Extent 24 2% 

Some/Ltttle or No Extent 40 0% 

N = 165 

GS/GM 15 

Very Great/Great Extent 55 0% 

Moderate Extent 21 3% 

Some/Little or No Extent 23 8% 

N = 80 

SES 

Very Great/Great Extent 65 6% 

Moderate Extent 15 6% 

Some/Little or No Extent 18 8% 

N = 32 

Your current duties and job tebponsibilities 
GS/GM 13 

Very Great/Great Extent 73 0% 

Moderate Extent 18 4% 

Some/Little or No Extent 8 6% 



N = 407 
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GS/GM 14 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N = 169 

GS/GM 15 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N = 80 

SES 

Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N = 32 



74 0% 
16 0% 
10 1% 



81 3% 
1 1 3% 
7 5% 



90 6% 
3 1% 
6 3% 



The criteria used to evaluate your performance 

GS/GM 13 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N = 401 

GS/GM 14 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N = 168 

GS/GM 15 
Very Greai/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N = 80 

SES 

Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N = 31 

22 In your opinion, to what extent does your unit effectively carry out 
functions'^ 



39 1% 
25 7% 
35 2% 



33 9% 
25 6% 
40 5% 



46 2% 
20 0% 
33 8% 



61 3% 
22 6% 
16 1% 



the following 



Develop governmentwide policy in your functional area 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N = 316 

Provide leadership in your functional area 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 



43 0% 
25 0% 
32 0% 



49 2% 
27 2% 
23 6% 
(continued) 
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N = 622 

Provide technical assistance in your functional area 
Very Great/Great Extent 59 4% 

Moderate Extent 22 3% 

Some/Little or No Extent 18 3% 

N = 638 

Deliver programs or services in your functional area 
Very Great/Great Extent 64 0% 

Moderate Extent 22 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 1 3 9% 

N = 631 

Serve as information clearing house in your functional area 
Very Great/Great Extent 36 2% 

Moderate Extent 28 2% 

Some/Littie or No Extent 35 6% 

N = 567 

Evaluate programs in functional area 
Very Great/'ireat Extent 33 6% 

Moderate Extant 26 4% 

Some/Little or No Extent 40 0% 

N = 503 

23 In your opinion, to what extent does (1 ) your unit and (2) 0PM as a whole effectively carry 
out Its goals and its objective'^ 

Your unit 

GS/GM 13 

Very Great/Great Extent 54 1% 

Moderate Extent 30 4% 

Some/Little or No Extent 1 5 6% 

N = 405 

GS/GM 14 

Very Great/Great Extent 56 2% 

Moderate Extent 29 6% 

Some/Little or No Extent 1 4 2% 

N = 169 

GS/GM 15 

Very Great/Great Extent 60 0% 

Moderate Extent 35 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 5 0% 

N = 80 

SES 

Very Great/Great Extent 87 5% 

Moderate Extent 9 4% 

Some/Little or No Extent 3 1% 

N==32 

(continued) 
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0PM 

GS/GM 13 

Very Great/Great Extent 14 -(% 

Moderate Extent 34 70^ 

Some/Little or No Extent 50 7% 

N =355 

GS/GM 14 

Very Great/Great Extent 10 8% 

Moderate Extent 331% 
Some/Litt!e or No Extent 55 1% 

N = 157 

GS/GM 15 

Very Great/Great Extent 19 8% 

Moderate Extent 3O 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 5^, 3% 

N =80 

SES 

Very Great/Great Extent 41 4% 

Moderate Extent 41 4% 

Some/Little or No Extent 17 2% 

N =29 

24 For regular or immediate retirement purposes, both the Civil Service Retirement System 
(CSRS) and the new Federal Employees Retirement System (FERS) have the same minimum 
eligibility requirements for employees born before 1948 These are 

Age 55 with 30 years of service, 
Age 60 with 20 years of service, 
Age 62 with 5 years of service. 

Within the next 5 years, will you be eligible for regular retirement under the criteria described 
above'^ 

Yes, I am currently eligible to retire 8 6% 

Yes, I will be eligible to retire 19 9% 

No 72 4% 
N = 689 

25 How long do you expect to stay with 0PM after you become eligible for regular 
retirement, or if you are already eligible for regular retirement, how much longer do you 
expect to stay'^ 

Less than 6 months 31 27o 

6 months to less than 1 year 9 /% 

1 to less than 3 years 26 3% 

3 to less than 5 years 12 9% 

5 years or more 9 \ % 

Unsure at this time 10 8% 
N = 186 

26 Taking everything into account, how hkely or unlikely is it that you wcMid leave 0PM for 
ariy reason within the next 5 years'? — 

Very Unlikely/Unlikely 32 2% 

Can't Predict at this time 26 1% 

Likely/Very Likely 4I 
N = 490 
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27 Which of the following are reasons why you are likely to leave 0PM within the next 5 
years'? (Respondents could choose more than one reason ) 

Retirement 40 2% 

Poor promotion potential 47 5% 

Lack of rewards and recognition for good performance 49 9% 

N = 353 

28 To what extent, if at all, do you believe good communications exist between your unit 
and the following organizational entities a\UPW 

Office of the Director 

CS/GM 13 

Very Great/Great Extent 12 2% 

fVloderate Extent 20 2% 

Some/Little or No Extent 67 7% 

N = 263 

GS/GM 1^ 

Very Great/GreM Extent 13 3% 

f\/loderate Extent 21 2% 

Some/Little or No Extent 65 5% 

N = 113 

GS/GfVI 15 

Very Great/Great Extent 20 9% 

Moderate Extent 28 4% 

Some/Little or No Extent 50 8% 

N = 67 

SES 

Very Great/Great Extent 53 3% 

Moderate Extent 20 0% 

Some/Littie or No Extent 26 7% 

N = 30 

Offices of the Associate Directors 
GS/GM 13 

Very Great/Great Extent 16 6% 

Moderate Extent 24 1% 

Some/Little or No Extent 59 3% 

N = 307 

GS/GM 14 

Very Great/Great Extent 19 6% 

Moderate Extent 24 6% 

Some/Little or No Extent 55 8% 

N = 138 

GS/GM 15 

Very Great/Great Extent 25 4% 

Moderate Extent 32 4% 

Some/Little or No Extent 42 3% 



N = 71 
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SES 

Very Great/Great Extent 50 0% 

Moderate Extent 23 3% 

Sonne/Little or No Extent 26 7% 

N = 30 

Offices of the Assistant Directors 
GS/GM 13 

Very Great/Great Extent 28 3% 

Moderate Extent 29 5% 

Sonne/Little or No Extent 42 3% 

N = 336 

GS/GM 14 

Very Great/Great Extent 30 6% 

Mode ate Extent 29 9% 

Sonne/Little or No Extent 39 50^ 

GS/GM 15 

Very Great/Great Extent 37 50/^ 

Moderate Extent 31 9% 

Sonne/Little or No Extent 30 6% 

N = 72 

SES 

Very Great/Great Extent 51 70/^ 

Moderate Extent 31 0% 

Sonrie/Little or No Extent 17 2% 

N = 29 

OPM's Adnninistration Group (Headquarters) 
GS/GM 13 

Very Great/Great Extent 1 5 90/^ 

Moderate Extent 29 1% 

Sonrie/Little or No Extent 55 0% 

N = 289 

GS/GM K 

Very Great/Great Extent 17 3©^ 

Moderate Extent 30 3% 

Sonrie/Little or No Extent 51 qol 

N=133 ^ 

GS/GM 

Very Great/Great Extent 27 9% 

Moderate Extent 25 0% 

Sonrie/Little or No Extent 47 10/ 

N = 68 

SES 

Very Great/Great Extent 32 1% 

Moderate Extent 17 9% 

Sonrie/Little or No Extent 50 0% 



N = 28 
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29 To what extent, if at all. does your supervisor provide you with feedback on your 
performance'^ 

GS/GM 13 

Very Great/Great Extent 33 4% 

Moderate Extent 26 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 40 6% 

N =404 

GS/GM 14 

Very Great/Great Extent 35 4% 

Moderate Extent 25 6% 

Some/Little or No Extent 39 0% 

N - 164 

GS/GM 15 

Very Great/Great Extent 46 2% 

Moderate Exter>t 24 4% 

Some/Little or No Extent 29 5% 

N = 78 

SES 

Very Great/Great Extent 7I 9% 

Model ate Extent 9 4% 

Some/Little or No Extent 18 3% 

N =32 

30 To what extent, if at all, does your supervisor provide you with information that you need 
to effectively perform your job responsibilities'^ 

GS/GM 13 

Very Great/Great Extent 40 5% 

Moderate Extent 26 5% 

Some/Little or No Extent 33 0% 

N =400 

GS/GM 14 

Very Great/Great Extent 43 0% 

Moderate Extent 22 4% 

Some/Little or No [Extent 34 6% 

N = 165 

GS/GM 15 

Very Great/Great Extent 51 3% 

Moderate Extent 18 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 30 8% 

N = 78 

.^S 

Very Great/Great Extent 59 0% 

Moderate Extent 10 3% 

Some/Little c No Extent 20 7% 

N =29 
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31 In your opinion, to what extent, if at all do each of the following factors adversely affect 
your unit's ability to accomplish tts goals and objectives'^ 

Budget constraints 

S & E Employees 

Very Great/Great Extent 43 2% 

Moderate Extent 27 5% 

Some/L ittle or No Extent 29 4% 

N = 368 

Staffing constraints 

S & E Employees 

Very Great/Great Extent 46 5% 

Moderate Extent 22 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 31 5% 

N = 372 

32 In your opinion, to what extent, if at all. are the following CSRA objectives or 
responsibilities being adequately carried ouf^ 

0PM planning for the future needs of the federal workforce 

Very Great/Great Extent 10 0% 

Moderate Extent 15 6% 

Some/Little or No Extent 74 4% 
N = 571 

Agencies planning for the future needs of the federal workforce 

Very Great/Great Extent 6 6% 

Moderate Extent 21 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 72 4% 
N = 467 

0PM conducting or supporting personnel research programs and demonstration projects 

Very Great/Great Extent 12 4% 

Moderate Extent 28 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 59 6% 
N = 564 

Agencies basing individual pay increases on quality of performance rather than length of 
service 

Very Great/Great Extent 7 1 % 

Moderate Extent 22 4% 

Some/Little or No Extent 70 5% 
N = 478 

Agencies recruiting and retaining highly competent and qualified SES managers 

Very Great/Great Extent 5 3% 

Moderate Extent 9 9% 

Some/Littip or No Extent 84 9% 
N = 416 

33 For the following broad categories of personnel management issues, would you bay that 
over the past 5 years the situation has improved, stayed about the same, or gotten worse'^ 

Acquisition of quality personnel 
Greatly Improved/Improved 4 6% 

Stayed About the Same 2^ 2% 

Gotten Worse/Gotten Much Worse 71 2% 

N = 657 
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Retention of quality personnel 
Greatly Improved/Improved 
Stayed About the Same 



2 1% 
20 6% 
77 3% 



Gotten Worse/Gotten Much 
N = 661 



Worse 



Motivation levels of personnel 
Greatly Improved/Improved 
Stayed About the Same 



5 4% 
20 5% 
74 1% 



Gotten Worse/Gotten Much 



Worse 



N = 667 



Personnel Directors 

I In your opinion, to what extent, if at all, are the following CSRA objectives or 
responsibilities being adequately carried out'^ 

0PM planning for the future needs of the f€ deral workforce 

Very Great/Great Extent 10 0% 

Moderate Extent 25 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 65 0% 
N = 20 

Agencies planning for the future needs of the federal workforce 

Very Great/Great Extent 20 0% 

Moderate Extent 40 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 40 0% 
N = 20 

0PM conducting or supporting personnel research programs and demonstration projects 

Very Great/Great Extent 1 5 0% 

Moderate Extent 25 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 60 0% 



Agencies basing individual pay increases on quality ot performance rather tnan length of 



2 Overall, how satisfied or dissatisfied are you with the condition of the following personnel 
management issue in the federal government at this time'^ 

Degree to which performance appraisals have helped improve 
organizational performance 



N = 20 



service 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Litt!e or No Extent 
N = 20 



40 0% 
55 0% 
5 0% 



Agencies recruiting and retain, ng high'y competent and qualified SES managers 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N = 20 



20 0% 
55 0% 
25 0% 



Very Satisfied/Satisfied 
Neither Satisfied nor Dissatisfied 
Dissatisfied/Very Dissatisfied 
N = 18 



16 7% 
33 3% 
50 0% 
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3 For the following broad categories of personnel management issues, would you say that 
over the past 5 years the situation has improved, stayed about the same, or gotten worse*^ 

Acquisition of quality personnel 
Gieatly Improved/Improved 10 0% 

Stayed About the Same 40 0% 

Gotten Worse/Gotten Much Worse 50 0% 

N = 20 

Retention of equality personnel 
Greatly Improved/Improved 5 0% 

Stayed About the Same 35 0% 

Cotton Worse/Gotten Much Worse 60 0% 

N -20 

Motivation levels of personnel 
Greatly Improved/Improved 15 0% 

Stayed About the Same 40 0% 

Gotten Worse/Gotten Much Worse 45 0% 

N = 20 

4 At the present time, 0PM has a number of initiatives iTioerway How positive or negative 
an effect, if any, do you believe each of the following 0PM initiatives will have on federal 
personnel management*^ 

Qualification Standards Revision 
Very Positive/Positive 90 0% 

Neither Poo.*ive nor Negative 10 0% 

Negative/Very Negative 0 0% 

N = 20 

Delegation of e):amining authority 
Very Pos.uve/Positive 100 0% 

Neither Positive nor Negative 0 0% 

Negative/Very Negative 0 0% 

N = 20 

College Graduate Recruiting 
Very Positive/Positive 75 0% 

Neither Positive nor Negative 1 5 0% 

Negatue/Very Negative 10 0% 

N = 20 

Consolidating examinations 
Very Positive/Positive 63 4% 

Neither Positive nor Negative 31 6% 

Negative/Very Negative 0 0% 

N = 19 

5 Under Title VI of the CSRA, 0PM is responsible for conducting and/or supporting the 
conducting research and demonstration projects related to innovative federal personnel 
management In your opinion, to what extent, if any, have OPM's research and 
demonstration activities had the following impacf^ 

Increased the quantity of personnel management research 
Very Great/Great hxtent 1 1 ^% 

Moderate Extent 17 6% 

Some/Uttle or No Extent 70 6% 

N = 17 
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Improvv j the quality o f personnel management research 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N = 17 

Improved the dissemination of information on personnel management 
research 

Very Great/Great Extent 

Moderate Extent 

Some/Little or No Extent 

N = 18 

6 In your opinion, to what extent, if any, have the personnel management evaluation 
activities of 0PM accomplished the following objectives within your agency'^ 

Identified prohibited personnel practices or noncompliance with the merit 
system principles and civil service laws rules, and regulations 

Very Great/Great Extent 

Moderate Extent 

Some/Little or No Extent 

N = 19 

Provided feedback to top agency officials (e g . agency head or his/her 
designee) on the effectivenes of their agency's personnel programs 

Very Great/Great Extent 

Moderate Extent 

Some/Little or No Extent 

N = 20 

7 To what extent, if any, has 0PM assisted your agency's workforce planning efforts 
through the following activities'? 

Developed broad guidance on workforce planning 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Littleor No Extent 
N = 12 

Developed and di^oeminated data on future governmentwide trends 
expected in the federal workforce 

Very Great/Great Extent 

Moderate Extent 

Some/Littleor No Extent 

N = 12 

Encouraged the use of workforce planning 
Very Great/Great Extent 
Moderate Extent 
Some/Little or No Extent 
N = 11 

Acted as a clearinghouse for information on effective workforce planning 
practices 

Very Great/Great Extent 

Moderate Extent 

Some/Little or No Extent 

N = 11 



1 1 8% 
9% 
82 4% 



11 1% 
5 6% 
83 3% 



0 0% 
26 3% 
73 7% 



s 

10 0% 
35 0% 
55 0% 



0 0% 
8 3% 
91 7% 



8 3% 
0 0% 
91 7% 



0 0°/ 
18 2^^ 
81 F 



0 0% 
0 0% 
100 0% 
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8 In your opinion how effectively or ineffectively has 0PM carried out its staffing 
responsibilities in the following areas'^ 

Conducting recruitment operations 
Very Effectively/Effectively 21 1% 

Neither Effectively nor Ineffectively 10 5% 

Ineffectively/Very Ineffectively 684% 
N = 19 

Conducting examination operations 
Very Effectively/Effectively 30 0% 

Neither Effectively nor Ineffectively 20 0% 

Ineffectively/Very Ineffectively 50 0% 

N = 20 

Providing leadership to agencies in carrying out the agencies' recruitment 
efforts 

Very Effectively/Effectively 100% 
Neither Effectively nor Ineffectively 40 0% 

Ineffectively/Very Ineffectively 500% 
N = 20 . 

Providing assistance to agencies in carrying out the agencies' recruitment 
efforts 

Very Effectively/Effectively 15 8% 

Neither Effectively nor Ineffectively 42 1% 

IneffectiVwI //Very Ineffectively 42 1 % 

N = 19 

Making contacts with potential sources of qualified personnel (such as 

colleges, professional associations, etc ) 
Very Effectively/Elfectively 0 0% 

Neither Effectively nor Ineffectively 38 9% 

Ineffectively/Very Ineffectively 6i 1% 

N = 18 

Supplying comprehensive job information to the public through 0PM 
operated Job Information Centers n 
Very Effectively/Effectively 27 8% 

Neither Effectively nor Ineffectively 167% 
Ineffectively/Very Ineffectively 55 6% 

N = 18 

Providing overall planning, coordination, and direction for governmentwide 
recruitment 

Very Effectively/Effectively 5 0% 

Neither Effectively nor Ineffectively 40 0% 

Ineffectively/Very Ineffectively 55 0% 

N = 20 

9 To what extent, if any. has the use of delegated examining authority had the indicated 
effects on your agency's staffing program'^ 

L^nrovsd the quality of individual selected 
Very Great/Great Extent 68 8% 

Moderate Extent 35 3% 

Some/Liltle or No Extent 5 9% 

N = 17 
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Increased agency control over competitive staffing procedures 
Very Great/Great Extent 77 8% 

Moderate Extent 11 1% 

Some/Little or No Extent 1 1 1% 

N = 18 

Increased the economy and efficjency of the hiring process 
Very Great/Great Extent 70 6% 

Moderate Extent 17 6% 

Some/Little or No Extent 1 1 8% 

N = 17 

Improved the timeliness of the hiring process 
Very Great/Great Extent 83 3% 

Moderate Extent 11 1% 

Some/Little or No Extent 5 6% 

N = 18 

Improved program and/or service delivery 
Very Great/Great Extent 61 1% 

Moderate Extent 27 8% 

Some/Little or No Extent 1 1 1% 

N = 18 



lAV PME Comntittee Members 



1 To what extent do you feel that OPM's PME program, overall, has accomplished the 
following objectives in ycjur agency'? 

Reduced the Itkelihooo of noncompliance with merit system principles and civil service 
laws, rules, and regulations and the commission of prohibited personnel practices 
Action Not Taken 1 6% 

Very Great/Great Extern 16 4% 

Moderate Extent 24 6% 

Some/Little or No Extent 57 4% 

N = 61 

Provided useful feedback through the Installation Assessment Vistt (lAV) Reports 
Action Not Taken 1 7% 

Very Great/Great Extent 8 6% 

Moderate Extent 32 8% 

Some/Little or No Extent 56 9% 

N = 58 

2 To what extent, if any, have the following 0PM acti/ities helped your agency's internal 
personnel management evaluation efforts'? 

0PM establishing standards for effective personnel management evaluation systems 
Activity not Pro/ided 16 4% 

Very Great/Great Extern 3 3% 

Moderate Extent 14 8% 

Some/Little or No Extent 65 6% 

N = 61 

0PM conducting research in and developing methods for evaluating personnel 
management 

Activity not Provided 22 0% 

Very Great/Great Extent 4 0% 

Moderate Extent 8 0% 

Some/Little or No Extent 66 0% 

N «50 
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0PM assuring that persons who engage in personnel management evaluation are 
properly qualified 

Activity not Provided pQ 8% 
Very Great/Great Extent '5 9% 

Moderate Extent 13 5% 

Some/Little or No Extent <;i q% 

N = 52 ^ 



0PM assessing agency personnel ma^^agement evaluation systems 

Activity not Provided 13 50/^ 

Very Great/Great Extent 5 3% 

Moderate Extent 1 3 go^ 

Some/Litt(e or No Extent 51 0% 



3 Does your department/agency have an on-going internal personnel management 
evaluation program'? (frequency) 

Yes 

No 

Don't Know 
N =85 



53 
30 
2 



4 Overall, would you say that since October 1. 1983 . your agency's internal personnel 
nnanagement evaluation program has ncreased, stayed about the same, or decreased in the 
following areas'? 

Number of onsite reviews 

Greatly Increased/Increased 25 0% 

Stayed About the Same 43 9% 

Decr^sed/Greatly Decreased 31 2% 

Number of off-site reviews 

Greatly Increased/Increased 21 6% 

Stayed About the Same 59 50^ 

Decreased/Greatly Decreased 1 q 90^ 
N = 37 

Number of professional staff years involved in personnel managemant evaluation activity 

Greatly Increased/Increased 22 4% 

Stayed About the Same 39 8% 

Decreased/Greatly Decreased 30 go/ 
N = 49 

Number of indepth compliance reviews 

Greatly Increased/Increased 19 6% 

Stayed Abo"t the Same 47 3% 

Decreased/Greatly Decrpased 32 6% 
N = 46 

Number of indepth personnel management evaluation reviews 

Greatly Increased/Increased 1 5 7©^ 

Stayed About the Same 50 0% 

Decreased/Greatly Decreased 33 2% 

Number of questionnaire survey reviews 
Greatly Increased/Increased 1 9 50^ 

Stayed About the Same 49 8% 

Decreased/Greatly Decreased '^1 70/ 

N«41 
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Level of personnel management evaluation coverage 
Greatly Increased/Increased 22 9% 

Stayed About the Same 60 4% 

Decreased/Greatly Decreased 16 7% 

N»=48 

Level of personnel management evaluation program effectiveness 
Greatly Increased/Increased 33 3% 

Stayed About the Same 47 9% 

Decreased/Greatly Decreased 18 8% 

N = 48 
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Note GAO comments 
supplementing those in the 
report text appear at the 
end of this appendix 



UNITED STATES 




OFFICE OF PERSONNEL hfANAGEMENT 



WASHINGTON. D C 304 1 5 



oh Hi h Of I Mh I)IKH I OK 



November 18, 1988 



The Honorable 
Charles A. Bowsher 
Comptroller General 
General Accounting Office 
441 G Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20548 

Dear Mr. Bowsher: 



We hereby submit to you our comments on GAO's draft management 
review of OPM, We consider this report an inadequate assessment 
of OPM's leadership in the human resources area. 

Among other things, the report reflects a limited, abstract 
understanding of human resources policy, viewing it in isolation 
from the broader political, economic, and workplace realities 
that necessarily affect it. To suggest that government 
recruitment efforts are suffering primarily because of inadequate 
federal human resources management, for instance, is to ignore 
the fact that all employers today are experiencing similar 
difficulties, as the result of certain powerful, long-term 
demographic trends. 

By way of response to today's shortages, GAO offers little more 
than a recitation of the rote of human resources management — 
i.e., more planning, more evaluation, more oversight. These are, 
of course, important areas of concern, and wf* have strong 
policies in all of them — although GAO systematically 
underestimates their scope and effectiveness. 

Labor shortages will be solved by concrete, practical programs. 
Although it is not at all apparent from the GAO report, OPM has 
launched a whole range of such innovative initiatives, designed 
to increase the competitiveness of federal employinent by making 
the government workplace more responsive to the needs and 
concerns of our employees. Among th programs given short shrift 
by GAO are our efforts to improve pay and benefits for federal 
employees, to revitalize hiring and recruiting, to upgrade the 
SES, to promote flexible dependent care policies, and to deal 
with the problems of drug abuse and AIDS in the workplace. 



Seepp 100-104 
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Finally, the overarching thema of the report seems to be that 
consistency is the chief virtue of human resources management, 
and that it should close itself off from broader political change 
and fluctuating presidential priorities. Yet the whole point of 
the Civil Service Reform Act — from which the GAO report 
ostensibly takes its bearings — was to make the civil service 
more flexible, more adaptable, and more responsive to executive 
leadership and to the will of the American people. The report in 
fact reflects a nostalgia for the mode of the Civil Service 
Commission, whose role was to interpret a complex, inflexible 
network of personnel procedures, without reference to the broader 
needs of management or change of direction expressed by the 
public through elections. 

GAO*s performance is all the more disappointing because OPN 
appreciates full well the benefits of constructive assessment of 
policy, and the important role it plays in our system of 
government. This report, however, falls short of that standard. 
By any just assessment, OPN has exercised vigorous and effective 
leadership in the human resources management field. 



Sincerely, 




Constance Horner 
Director 
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0PM COMMENTS ON GAO REPORT: "HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGEMENT: 
GREATER 0PM LEADERSHIP NEEDED TO ADDRESS CHALLENGES'' 



Seepp 100-104 and 
comments behw 



See comment 1 



See comment 2 



Our review of GAO's report on 0PM human resources management 
practices leads us to conclude that it is seriously and 
fundamentally flawed, and is by no means an accurate assessment 
of OPl! leadership in the human resources field. Among other 
things, the report: 

— Is based on a very narrow, limited, abstract view of 
human resources policy, treating it as if it could be formulated 
and carried out in isolation from the broader political, 
managerial and workplace environments. 

— Misunderstands the purpose of the Civil Service Reform 
Act by emphasizing consistency of policy at the expense of 
adaptability, flexibility and responsiveness, and underreports 
our efforts to carry out the mandate of the CSRA. 

— Mischaricterizes the state of 0PM employee morale, by 
ignoring the broader institutional changes that have shaped it. 

— Underreports or ignores the many positive initiatives OPM 
has undertaken to meet real, urgent problems in the Federal 
workplace. 

Each of these problems will be taken up below. Our response 
will show that, when viewed ir the "real world" context of 
concrete change and concrete ^sponse — not in the abstract 
world of human resources process — oPM has unquestionably 
compiled a substantial record of le&dership. 

Managing Human Paaources in a ghanaina Environment 

The GAO report notes that the Federal government today 
cannot attract and retain the employees it needs, and suggests 
that this results above all from our failure to put a high 
priority on human resources management. It maintains that this 
failure manifests itself in the low morale and poor image of the 
federal worker, the Administration's "short-term" budget focus, 
and problems with pay comparability. 

Without disputing the fact that the Federal government is 
facing staffing difficulties, we believe that GAO understands 
human resources managment in a very narrow, abstract, textbook 
way, viewing it as if it could be conducted in isolation from the 
broader political, managerial, and labor market environments. 

Ignoring the Political Conteyt. The poor image and low morale of 
the Federal civil servant, for instance, cannot be understood 
simply as a failure of human resources management, it must be 
viewed in the broader political context of a general decline in 
public confidence in government between the 60s and early 808. 
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See comment 3 



Americans during this period began to have serious doubts 
about the government's abxlity to solve major social and economic 
problems, in part because they believed it had become too large 
and inefficient. Consequently, candidates Carter in 1976 and 
Reagan in 1980 captured the presidency by "running against the 
bureaucracy*' — but that was as much effect as cause of the poor 
image of the Federal civil servant and of government in general. 

In fact, in both cases the candidates sought to remedy the 
general discontent with government by seeking increased 
accountability and responsiveness to the people. President 
Carter began the process with his Civil Service Reform Act of 
1978, a landmark reform providing tools to improve the 
government's effectiveness. And President Reagan continued this 
process, by working to trim Federal responsxbilities back to 
those more clearly envisioned by the Constitution, and returning 
other tasks to state and local governments and the private 
sector. 

The reforms sought by both presidencies resulted in 
considerable upheaval in the Federal workforce. Among employees 
favoring former policies and comfortable with the traditional 
personnel system, there was bound to be disaffection and 
disillusionment. GAO's analysis suggests that top priority 
should have been given to avoiding any such disaffection and 
disillusionment, i.e., to ensuring "proper" human resource 
management despite the electorate's mandate for change, reflected 
in the elections of 1976 and 1980. 

We believe, by contrast, that in a democratic system, top 
priority must be given to effecting the mandate for change and 
responding to the will of the people — while of course 
"".iniroizing to the extent possible disruptive effects on the 
workforce . 

Ignoring the Managerial Context. The GAO report disregards not 
only the political context of personnel management, but the 
managerial context as well. It suggests that the cost-cutting 
measures pursued in the early 80s were "short-sighted," because 
they overlooked human resources management concerns. But GAO 
ignores the need facing 0PM and other agencies at the time to 
balance such concerns against President Reagan's broader mandate 
to reduce the size and scope of government. 

No organization can scale back operations — cutting costs 
and decreasing staff size — without secondary and negative 
effects on employee morale and loyalty. The Federal government 
was not alone in this regard — in fact, many pri\2Lte firms in 
the early 8 0s were forced to lay off employees and otherwise cut 
costs, in the struggle to remain c. niipetitive. Most traumetic 
were lay-offs of mid-level managers , many of whom had been with 
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their firms for years. Indeed, compared with the deep cuts in 
the private sector, personnel cutbacks in the government were far 
less extensive. 

Public and private sector organizations in this period had 
to be realistic about the need for personnel cutbacks. While 
trying to soften the effects of staff reductions, they could not 
afford to put human resources management before competitiveness 
and survival. GAO's apparent wish to make human resources 
management the paramount priority reflects an unrealistic view of 
the purpose and survivability of organizations within dynamic 
economic or political settings. 

Ignoring the Labor Market Context. GAO maintains that increasing 
difficulties in recruiting and retaining good employees 
demonstrate inadequate Federal human resource management. This 
ignores altogether the broader labor market context, however, 
which indicates that this problem is by no means governm^r>t- 
specific. In fact, both public and private sectors are wrestling 
with the problem of fewer new workers entering the labor market. 
And as for employee quality, private sector employers have been 
complaining for several years about the declining basic skills 
and training of new workers. The shortage of trained labor is a 
problem with which flli employers must wrestle, as Workforce 2000 
and other studies make clear. 

Two key ways to cope with this problem, of course, are 
increasing managerial flexibility in hiring and paying employees 
at appropriate levels. GAO acknowledges our initiatives in the 
former area, but ignores altogether our efforts to develop a 
strong, multi-faceted response to the full range of pay problems. 
(We will discuss these below.) 

Fulfilling the Purposes of the civil Ri >rvice Reform Act 

The GAO report relies primarily on the Civil Service Reform 
Act of 1978 to measure the work of OPM — and yet we believe that 
it fundamentally misunderstands the purpose of CSRA, and 
misrepresents our efforts to make it work. 

The tenor of the GAO report suggests that the prime virtue 
of Federal human resources leadership is consistency of policy, 
irrespective of changes in executive leadership — as if CSRA 
intended to place OPM and human resources >olicy beyond the reach 
of politics, and the changes it often brL.gs. In fact, the 
precise opposite is true. 

CSRA was in fact designed to make Federal personnel 
management ffi^rg, not less, responsive to the political will of 
the people as expressed in presidential elections. It reflected 
dissatisfaction with the old Civil Service Commission's rigid, 
inflexible enforcement of legalistic personnel rules at all 
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costs, in utter disregard of political and workplace realities. 
It gives the President more flexibility to manage agencies and 
personnel, in order to achieve the goals for which he was 
elected. It was, in short, meant to enhance the democratic 
responsiveness of the civil service, and to ensure that it served 
the people, rather than an abstract system of archaic rules. 

There is no question that absolute consistency and 
predictability in government would make managing it a relatively 
straightforward task, and that within such a static environment, 
human resources management could — perhaps — be fine-tuned to a 
perfect science. But democracy is a dynamic system, and its 

drvival depends in large part on the people* s ability to vote 
tor a change in government — and in the management of government 
personnel — iNnd get it. 

Such was the intention behind the CSRA. By contrast, GAO's 
emphasis on abstract process and and pol tics-free consistency 
ignores that goal, reflecting more a nostalgia for the highly 
regulatory approach of the Civil Service Commission than a 
commitment to the the new, flexible, responsive purposes of CSRA 
and OPN. 

Furthermore, while 0PM fully supports CSRA and its purposes 
and understands it to be a vast improvement over previous 
arrangements, we necessarily consider it but one major element of 
a sound human resources management system. CSRA was meant to be 
the beginning, not the end, of change and adaptation. For 
instance, many reforms believed essential by the framers of CSRA, 
particularly in the pay area, were in fact left out of the 
original act. Other parts of CSRA proved unworkable, and had to 
br uvised. And many environmental changes and new workplace 
prf-olems have arisen since the passage of CSRA that s'lnply could 
not have been foreseen by it. 

In short, CSRA provides one good measure by which to assess 
0PM activity — once CSRA is properly understood — bvt it by no 
means exhausts the definition of leadership in the F^.deral human 
resources area. GAO*s exclusive reliance on CSRA as the 
appropriate measure necessarily understates 0PM *s leadership 
role, and ignores its many initiatives to deal with the new 
conditions and problems not anticipated by CSRA. (Those will be 
discussed below.) 

Even as it measures 0PM by the standard of CSRA, however, 
GAO misrepresents and understates our efforts to fulfill the 
purposes of the act, in all are^.s evaluated — planning, hiring, 
performance improvement, and oversight. 

Planning . GAO finds inadequate OPM's planning for the future 
needs of the Federal workforce and its program of research and 
demonstration projects. Meither char^^e is accurate. 
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In fact, we planning in appropriate ways for future 
workplace needs. The extensive reform agenda we have proposed — 
and that GAO Ignores — unmistakably demonstrates that we 
understand where the Federal workplace is headed. This should 
not be surprising, considering our extensive use of our CPDF data 
base, which allows us to study a wide range of Federal personnel 
trends; our tracking of nationwide demographic trends; and our 
awareness of general management trends in the private sector. 

Beyond that, we understand that some level of overall 
planning is needed to identify macro workforce trends, monitor 
the quality of our workforce, and study the implications of 
policy changes on the workforce. Studies like the recent Civil 
Service 2000, which identified major trends affecting our 
workforce, can be very useful. That repovt is a first step in 
our effort to offer agencies the sort of information they need to 
plan for future challenges. 

In addition, we are aggressively pursuing fifforts to monitor 
the quality of the federal workforce, by gatherin9 data on the 
quality of the applicant pool, of the existing workforce, and of 
those leaving the workforce. (GAO acknowledges only the first 
part of our monitoring efforts.) We have also completed a 
personnel ^aanagement research strategy and will, as a result, 
review the implications of many policy options. And to ensure 
maximum effect, we will work to increase dissemination of our 
results to agencies. Congress, scholars, and other parties. 

It must be understood, however, that many of the agency* 
specific problems singled out by GAO as evidence of "inadequate 
planning" in fact could not have been solved by planning at all. 
EPA's workforce problems, for instance, resulted from Congress's 
sudden decision to increase dramatically the number of personnel 
committed to Superfund clean-up; and the FAA*s personnel problems 
began with the unanticipated PATCO strike. Neither problem could 
have been foreseen or alleviated by better planning, as GAO 
suggests. Indeed, such planning might have lockec the agencies 
into rigid, inflexible workforce arrangements that would not have 
allowed them to adapt. Once again, GAO's focus on abstract 
process leads them to ignore broader context, and the importance 
of changes in the human resources environment. 

GAO cites two specific areas — federal pay and FERS — 
calling for more study and planning than we have hitherto 
undertaken. We have, in fact, studied the effects these factors 
are likely to have on our workforce — but we have responded in 
ways that GAO either ignores or dislikes. 

In the matter of federal pay, we clearly need to develop a 
pay system which allows agencies to get the staff they need. 
Vfhile OPM has devoted considerable attention to just this effort. 
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however, GAO makes little or no ment'on of our many initiatives 
to improve the pay system. (These ' ill be discussed below.) 

As for the effect of FERS, GAO worries that the new 
retirement system's portability will precipitate a massive exodus 
of mid-career employees from the government, and maintains that 
we need more planning to prepare for it. 

FERS is. considerably more portable than the Civil Service 
Retirement System, but it is by no means clear that it will 
dramatically increase turnover of mid-career employees. Early 
indications are that the "golden handcuffs" effect of the CSRS 
was considerably exaggerated. When Federal employees were given 
the opportunity to convert to FERS, only 3% — as opposed to the 
40% predicted by CBO — took that opportunity, indicating once 
again the problem with abstract planning. 

A subsequent survey by 0PM found that most employees 
eligible for FERS intended to remain in the government until 
retirement anyway, and hence, portability was not an issue. 
Indeed, FERS should make it easier to recruit individuals in mid- 
career, because it allows them to continue their Social Security 
coverage and to build up portable thrift accounts during their 
Federal service. Furthermore, sinced FERS raises the age at 
which full retirement benefits become available and pays a bonus 
for retirement after age 61 with extended service, it arguably 
contains significantly stronger retention factors than the old 
civil service retirement system. In other words, 0PM has studied 
the likely effects of FERS, but they are considerably different 
from the ones foreseen by GAO. 

GAO suggests that 0PM historically has been reluctant to 
undertake a sufficient number of research and demonstration 
projects. Of course, for a number of year<( immediately following 
the passage of CSRA, most agencies were too preoccupied with 
installing major personnel reforms mandated by the act — merit 
pay, SES, performance appraisal — to consider dexAonf:tration 
projects. Agencies understandably wanted to absorb and analyze 
these fundamental changes, before designing and trying out 
further innovations. 

Furthermore, the fiAO report of S 'ptember, 1987, noted that 
0PM was actively promoting the development of demonstration 
projects, and that 84% of the agencies surveyed said that 0PM has 
encouraged them to develop proposals. The major impediment to 
proposal development was internal, with "heavy resource 
requirements" the most frequently cited reason for not pursuing 
projects. 

Finally, GAO's report is outdated, and does not reflect a 
number of demonstration projects underway or in the clearance 
stage, expl'^ring promising alternatives such as pay--banding. 
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skill-based pay, locality pay, gainsharing, and recruitment and 
retention bonuses. For instance, in addition to the Pacer Share 
project at I -^lellan Air Force Base cited by GAO, the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology implemented a project 
testing total compensation comparability on January 1, 1988. 

We have developed and implemented a demonstration project at 
the FAA within Chapter 47 involving retention allowances, and 
another outside Chapter 47 testing recruitment bonuses and 
retention allowances with the FBI in New York City. And we have 
given conceptual approval for two additional projects — one at 
the Department of Agriculture and one at the Defense Logistics 
Agency — and are completing work on three other projects pending 
conceptual approv^^' 

OPN is dedicated to an extensive research and demonstration 
program — in fact, we support legislation to expand that program 
— in part because we know it teaches valuable and illuminating 
lessons. One of the rost valuable lessons ccines from the Navy 
experiment, which clearly demonstrates the value of pay-banding 
and an expanded pay-for-performance system. On the basis of that 
experiment, we tried to introduce similar measures to the 
government as a whole, through the Civil Service Simplification 
Act. Ironically, GAO continues to cavil at the results of what 
is easily our most far-reaching, instructive and conclusive 
demonstration project and to give CSSA only the faintest of 
praise, while implementing the findings at GAO itself. 

Urina a nd Recruiting . The GAo reviewed favorably our latest 
i iring and recruiting initiatives, and we appreciate this 
i:>upport. At the same time, hov;ever, GAO couched its praise in 
skepticism, suggesting that the new policies may well fall victim 
to the inconsistency and "fundamental shifts" that have disrupted 
hiring ana r'^'^ruiting in the past. 

Given the generally favorable response to our new hiring and 
recruiting initiatives, we anticipate that th >y will, in fact, be 
sustained as long as they are useful. Nonetheless, those 
initiatives must be understood as appropriate adaptations to the 
conditions of the present — to the prevailing needs o£ the 
federal government, the composition of the labor force, and the 
competitive nature of the labor market. 

Those conditions will no doubt change in the future, just as 
the^ have changed in the past. And when they do, our policies 
will change and adapt as well. We do not agree with GAO's 
premise that there is only one "correct" policy for all times and 
places, operating instead on the belief that flexibility and 
adaptability of policy is preferable to rigid, abstract 
consistency for its own sake. 

6avond maintaining consistency, GAO urges 0PM to undertake a 
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systematic analysis of the effectiveness of our staffing 
programs, emphasizing the delegated examining and recruiting 
authorities. In fact, we have long had, and will sustain, a 
comprehensive oversight and monitoring program for activities 
using delegated examining authority, carried out by the staffing 
operations personnel in our area offices. Furthermore, our 
program to strengthen relationships with recruiting sources, 
including college placement officials, is a major, long-term 
effort, and obtaining feedback on the effectiveness of the 
program will be a high priority. 

Performance Improvement . GAO reports ^ome of 0PM 's initiatives 
in the area of performance management, but ignores or barely 
mentions others. For instance, short shrift is given to the 
establishment of the Total Quality Management Institute within 
0PM, the ongoing quality network of agency representatives who 
meet regularly under OPM auspices, and the ntimerous studies and 
reports issued by OPM concerning performance appraisal systems. 

Unreported activity includes our 1985 report on the 
inadequacy of agency performance standards for employees and 
limited linkage of performance ratings and other personnel 
actions; a 1987 report to the President and Congress on the 
Performance Management and Recognition System; a pamphlet on 
development of performance elements and standards; a training 
center course on standards writing; and a pamphlet on conducting 
the appraisal interview. 

Also omitted was any mention of our efforts to improve 
agency incentive awards programs, particularly suggestion 
programs, through direct technical assistance to some 40 agencies 
with the poorest results. A sample plan for improving results 
was developed and provided to agencies as well as guidance on 
program evaluation, promotion and planning. 

Ge.^crally, GAO 'si comments sugqest that performance 
management problems are somehow unique to the Federal government, 
and the result of inadequate leadership by OPM. Once again, this 
is to ignore the environmental context. Difficulties with 
performance appraisal and pay-for-performc nee are in fact 
pandemic throughout the public and private sectors. 

These are new and relatively untried — but nonetheless 
essential — concepts in the workplace. In spite of problems, 
the benefits of th^se systems are substantial enough that 
employers shov little inclination to abandon them. Improvements 
will be made slowly and ov ^r time, as managers build experience 
with these systems and learn from others. 

Oversight . GAO repeats earlier criticism of OPM's evaluation 
program, based largely on what was being done while OPM was 
installing the data-intensive oversight system in FY 84-86. It 
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mentions some, but not all, of the changes made since then, in 
what was always intended to reflect an evolving strategy. For 
example, OPM»s problem-oriented, on-site compliance reviews 
almost doubled from FY 86 to FY 88, and its participation in 
agency-led evaluations has increased three-fold during that 
period. 

In addition, a major effort to enhance internal evaluation 
programs is far advanced. A comprehensive report on the status 
of agency programM — the most extensive ever produced by OPM or 
the Civil Service Commission — will be issued shortly. 
Furthermore, with the five-year development of an extensive data 
base on agency personnel management activity completed, oPM has 
embarked on its next five-year plan, which places much greater 
emphasis on oversight of delegated authorities and compliance 
with other regulations and policies. 

Finally, GAO fails to mention our extensive efforts to alert 
top agency management to the need for systematic improvements in 
personnel programs generally, leaving the impression that our 
primary dealings In FY 84-88 were at the installation level. In 
fact, we have issued major reports to agency heads, such as the 
Personnel Management Inalcators Report, which alerts them to 
their agency's performance in a wide range of activities 
affecting human resources management, and enables them to make 
comparisons with results government-wide. Through our agency 
analysts, we have followed up regularly with top personnel 
officials on problems, good practices and trends. 

It should be clear by now that throughout the specific areas 
chosen for analysis in this report ~ planning, hiring, 
performance improvement and oversight — gao systematically 
underreports our accomplishments. We believe that OPM has in 
lact played a vital leadership role in effecting the reforms 
envisioned by the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978. 

OPM; The Institution and T ts Emnlovega 

The GAO report maintains that morale is low among employees 
at OPM, and attributes this to poor internal management. Once 
again, however, GAO pays insufficient attention to environmental 
factors. 

The fact is that OPM employees have been through a 
signficant period of transition in the past ten years, as they 
were compelled to drop the old habits of the former Civil Service 
Commission, and adopt the new ways of thinking of the Office of 
Personnel Management and the Civil Ser\'ice Reform Act. As the 
GAO report notes, most of OPM's gS 13 's and above have worked for 
CSC/OPM for over ten years, and so most have gone through this 
period of profound institutional change, with all the trauma and 
uncertainty it inevitably brings. 
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Moreover, OPN was designed to be far more open to change and 
responsive to presidential leadership than was the static, 
insulated, bipartisan CSC, requiring continuous adaptation by our 
employees to varying executive priorities. Such dyn;«mism, 
especially when injected into an organization unaccustomed to it, 
can obviously be unsettling to employees for a while. And, of 
course, 0PM employees have faced continued challenges — and 
demands for further program changes — as they help agencies 
attract the employees they need, in the face of a highly 
competitive market for skilled labor. 

Viewed in this broader context, the results of the survey of 
0PM employees* are hardly surprising. Indeed, in light of the 
fact that 01 A is operating with 25% fewer employees today than a 
decade ago, certain findings should be heartening, such as the 
belief expressed by over half of our employees that their 
particular units were still able to accomplish their missions. 

Obviously, however, we would like to see OPN employees more 
comfortable with the agency's new role, and with the internal 
workings of the agency. We believe that the many internal 
initiatives discussed in GAO's meetings with Administration Group 
staff are helping to improve employees' le^el of satisfaction. 

For example, the Air Force Personnel Accounting System 
implemented earlier this year enables 0PM to capture data 
relevant to attrition, recruiting, and development. In addition, 
as part of our career outreach efforts, we have implemented an 
0PM career intern program. Project 2000. And over the past 
several months, the Executive Resources Board has developed a 
policy for developing supervisors, managers, and executives. 

We wPl continue to look for ways to improve internal 
communication and staff development. 



Studies like Civil Service 2000 indicate that the Federal 
government faces serious challenges in the near future, as it 
tries to recruit and retain public servants of the highest 
quality. 0PM has launched a number of major initiatives in 
response. But while GAO acknowledges the problems, it 
inexplicably underreports or ignores altogether our efforts to 
deal with them. In its preoccupation with planning and process, 
GAO seems to have forgotten that these are but means to an end, 
namely, the development of concrete programs and policies to deal 
with urgent workplace challenges. 

Among the problems and needs foreseen: 

— We face acute labor shortages in the near future. 
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especially in certain high-skilled, professional and executive 
occupations, and in certain areas of the country. We will 
therefore require a far more flexible and responsive hiring and 
recruiting program; a major overhaul of our pay structure; and a 
revitalization of the Senior Executive Service. 

— Our workforce is aging and diversifying. To meet the new 
and disparate needs of Federal employees, we need major overhauls 
of our health and other benefit programs, to make them more 
flexible and responsive. 

— Among the most significant changes anticipated in our 
workforce is the dramatic increase in the number of women and 
two-earner families. As a result, many of our employees will 
have substantial dependent care responsibilities, and we will 
have to develop flexible policies in response. 

Major new health and social problems, such as drug abuse 
and AIDS, confront us in the workplace, ciemanding innovative, 
compassionate, yet firm policies to deal with them. 

At the heart of our response to the challenges of the future 
IS our intention to make the Federal workplace more flexible, 
adaptable, and responsive, to the needs of agency managers. 
Federal employees, and the American public. In part, this 
represents a fulfillment and extension of the civil Service 
Reform Act, rhir**i sought to bring such qualities to the civil 
service, especially in pay and hiring, and within the senior 

service, m part, however, we have had to go beyond 
CSRA, to meet challenges it could not have anticipated — for 
instance, the needs to reform the benefits program, to help 
employees with dependent care responsibilities, and to deal with 
the problems of AIDS and drug abuse. 

Hiring fln<a Rggryit4n g> As GAO acknowledges, we have launched 
major new hiring and recruiting initiatives over the past several 
years, to deal with current and predicted labor shortages while 
ensuring that the merit principle is preserved. We are 
rebuilding our recruiting program, especially on college 
campuses; distributing an attractive, eye-catching new set of 
recruiting materials called •'Career America"; modernizing job 
information centers; and simplifying job qualification standards. 

We have also recently proposed a major new flexible, 
decentralized hiring and examining program, which finally carries 
us beyond the policy stalemate of the liiexanfi consent decree 
years. It permits agencies to offer jobs on the spot to top 
college graduates, while at the same time making available a 
simple, visible examination procedure for other potential 
candidates. 

More recently, we have proposed to give Federal agencies the 
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option to use temporary help firms for short-term support, in 
certain well-defined situations. Use of temporary service will 
help tide agencies over in times and places of acute hiring and 
recruiting problems, and will encourage Federal managers to be 
more flexible in granting leave for family responsibilities, as 
well as for illness and emergencies. 

Pay. While crediting us for new hiring initiatives, however, GAG 
fails to acknowledge our efforts to improve pay for Federal 
employees, even as it cites pay difficulties as one of the 
primary problems facing the civil service. 

We have, for example, greatly expanded our special rates 
program, allowing agencies facing acute hiring problems to offer 
higher salaries for professions and localities where competition 
is keenast. 

Our proposed Civil Service Simplification Act — which 
represents a major new step toward the goals of CSRA — would 
introduce additional flexibilities to make Federal employment 
more competitive. It would permit agencies to adopt personnel 
systems with greater emphasis on pay-for-performance and market 
sensitivity, thus capitalizing on the lessons of the Navy 
experiment* And Title II would provide recruitment and retention 
bonuses and expanded special rates that would go far toward 
meeting the Government's most pressing needs. Such provisions 
are also present in modified form in another piece of legislation 
we support, the Federal Personnel Improvements Act. 

Finally, we have launched a major research initiative on 
locality pay. It will assemble extensive local private sector 
pay data for a variety of occupations, as the basis for modelling 
and testing various locality pay approaches. Such research will 
provide a sound, realistic basis for the sorts of changes needed 
to make Federal pay competitive and responsivr to labor market 
demands. We will be working with Congress, a^ d employee and 
professional organizations to bring such changes about. 

Senior Executive Service . Perhaps one of the most surprising 
oversights of the GAO report was its failure to mention 0PM *s 
ongoing efforts to revitalize the government's Senior Executive 
Service. After all, one major purpose of the CSRA was to 
establish a strong federal executive organization, characterized 
by competence, responsiveness, and a sense of shared mission and 
esprit de corps. 

Initial hopes for such an SES obviously have not been 
fulfilled — but we have launched a number of initiatives over 
the past several years to move toward that goal. In 1986, for 
example, 0PM sponsored a conference on the future of the SES, and 
in response to its recommendations, established an SES Advisory 
Board, launched orientation programs for career and non-career 
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SES menbers, and issued guidelines to Federal agencies promoting 
increased mobility for executives within and between agencies. 
We have also inaugurated an SES Fellows program, to support 
sabbaticals and other executive development opportunities for 
deserving SES members. 

We have undertaken an extensive overhaul of the Federal 
Executive Institute, appointing a new Director and several new 
faculty neiabers, revamping the physical facilities, and 
fashioning a new curriculum, better designed to enhance the 
executive capacities of SES members, and to build a sense of 
common purpose. 

Finally, OPM has been a strong advocate of enhanced 
compensation for career executives. We have submitted to 
Congress legislation to support key recommendations of the 
President's Comr .ssion on Compensation of Career Federal 
Executives, which would, among other things, increase funds for 
performance awards and provide for recruitment and retention 
bonuses for members of the SES. OPM was also instnunental in 
insuring that the pay raises recommended by the Quadrennial 
Commission in 1986 were passed along to career executives. And 
we have asked the newly convened Quadrennial Commission to 
consider a substantial pay raise for top government officials, 
which, under provisions of the President's 1988 Altern?"-ive Pay 
Plan, would trigger a substantial raise for career Fedi -1 
executives as well. 

Benefits ■ Just as gao ignores our efforts toward improving 
compensation and revitalizing the SES, so it overlooks the 
changes we have made or are proposing to make in Federal benefits 
programs. And yet those changes will increase substantially our 
ability to recruit and retain Federal employees of high quality, 
as we become more responsive to their diverse needs. 

In 1986, for example, we introduced the single most 
significant reform of the federal employees retires'ent system 
since the original Civil Service Retirement Act of 1920. The new 
Federal Employees Retirement System (FERS) makes pension benefits 
vastly more trans ferrable. Federal employees now can enhance 
their annuity by making voluntary contributions to a thrift 
investment plan, and they can make miJ-career employment 
transitions without fear of siibstancial economic loss, 
introducing major new elements of flexibility into the benefits 
system. 

Astonishingly, GAO's only reference to this major, widely 
praised reform is a negative one, i.e., they fear that it may 
encourage employees to leave the civil service. As indicated 
above, however, FERS also has features that encourage retention, 
and a large scale exodus is unlikely. 
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Another benefits reform urgently demanding our attention is 
reform of the Federal Employee Health Benefits Program, The 
delivery of health care has changed dramatically in the three 
decades since FEHB was introduced, as has the demographic 
composition and the needs of our workforce. In recogntion of 
these changes, we are currently gathering expert opinion and the 
views of all affected parties — agencies, unions, carriers, and 
employees — to lay the groundwork for a sweeping overhaul of our 
present expensive, inefficient, and outmoded system. 

The increased longevity of our workforce has generated a 
need for a new addition to our health benefits program, long-term 
care coverage. We have developed and submitted to Congress a 
proposal that would permit qualifying employees to cash in part 
of their life insurance for long-term care benefits (nursing home 
and home health care) , thereby introducing another substantial 
new element of flexibility and choice into the benefits system. 

Dependent Care . Among the major developments foreseen by recent 
workforce studies is a dramatic increase in the number of women 
and two-earner families in the workplace. This will mean that 
many employees will bear substantial dependent care 
responsibilities, both for children and for elderly relatives. 

Clearly, the employer that accommodates these new demands 
with flexible, adaptable family care policies will be the 
employer who attracts and retains skilled workers, in spite of 
predicted shortages. OFN has been at the forefront in the 
development and promotion of such flexible policies. And yst 
again, GAO ignores altogether our significant accomplishments 
here. 

The government has long had generous programs of sick and 
annual leave, job security, ar.i workforce reentry, providing its 
employees the time and support to handle dependent care 
situations. Over the past several years, however, we have added 
new programs, and expanded and improved others. 0PM has made a 
special point of encouraging agencies to be as flexible and 
responsive as possible, in using all options. 

Such options include flexible and compressed work schedules, 
part-time employment, and job sharing. 0PM has also encouraged a 
generous family leave policy for employees, encompassing not only 
the traditional maternity leave, but leave for adoption, foster 
care, and the care of sick children and elderly relatives, as 
well. And OPM has developed and is promoting an active leave- 
sharing program, in which employees may donate annual leave to 
help co-workers deal with medical or family emergencies. 

OPM has been encouraging Federal agencies to upgrade and 
make more visible their Employee Assistance Programs, which offer 
counseling and referral services for a range of personal and 
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health-related probleu, including those involving the faaily. 
And ve recently launched a nationwide dependent care referral 
service for our own ei^iloyees, as a pilot prograa. it provides 
employees inforsation on and referrals to child care facilities, 
and reference materials on organisations and services assisting' 
with the care of elderly family Mbers. OFM also proK^tes and 
assists GSA*s efforts to establish on-site day care facilities 
for Federal employees, and co-sponsors one available to its own 
eaployees. 

Ma1or social and HMlth ci»|i|^|| r |ft ff ^s cm has been active 

in assisting employees with dependent care responsibilities « so 
are we helping thea deal with other health and social prcribleu 
that hf^ve appeared in the worlqfilace, that affect perforunce, 
■orale and effectiveness, and that deund flexible, innovative 
responses. 

OPM has been a leader in the govemMnt*s response to drua 
abuse, for instance, the President called for us to hold out a 
helping hand* to drug abusers in the Federal workplace, and OPN 
has worked hard to see that our helping hand is truly effective 
Above all, we bav* been working to ii«»rove the govenuent's 
B^>loyee Assistance Program, iqigrading their capacity to help 
employees identify substance abuse probleu, and to provide short 
term counseling and referral to appropriate treatment and 
rehabilitation services. 

Ferfaaps oni*s aost visible initiative in the area of health 
and social concerns has been our approach to the pnA>lem of AIDS 
in thewor^lace. After considerable rocsearch and study, we 
developed guidelines calling for a ooi^assionate response toward 
those who have AIDS, and for extensive education for their 
supervisors and co-workers, to reduce fear and discrimination. 
The President recently instructed all Federal agencies to adopt 
these guidelines, and they have served as a model for the private 
aector , as wel 1 . 



OPM has pursued change and refon in many areas 
over the past several years — hiring and recruiting, pay, 
^fi^' ^P?^d^ the SES, dependent care programs, drw abuse 
and AIDS policies ~ to deal with the sort of recruitment and 
retention problems GAO outlines in its report. And yet with the 
exception of our hiring and recruiting initiatives, GAO has 
virtually nothing to say about those programs. 

By ignoring these concrete, practical and innovative 
responses to the very real and immediate problems we face, GAO 
betrays a concem with process at the expense of purpose, with 
the abstract at the eiq>ense of the real, with consistency at the 
expense of adaptability. ^ 

Conclusion 
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GAO's preoccupation with process at the expense of purpose 
characterizes all aspects of this report, and leaves us with a 
document that is seriously and fundamentally flawed, 

— The report is based on a narrow, abstract understanding 
of human resources policy — one which ignores the broader 
political, managerial and workplace concerns that necessarily 
shape such policy. 

— It emphasizes consistency of policy at the expense of 
flexibility and democratic adaptability, thus disregarding the 
fundamental purpose of the Civil Service Reform Act. And it 
underreports our efforts to fulfill the purposes of CSRA in the 
specific areas examined: hiring, planning, performance 
improvement, and oversight. 

— It mischaracterizes the current state of 0PM employee 
morale, by overlooking certain crucial institutional changes that 
have affected it. 

— It underreports or ignores the concrete policies and 
programs 0PM has undertaken to meet the real, immediate 
challenges facing us in the Federal workplace. 

Any fair-minded assessment of 0PM 's leadership over the past 
several years would lead one to conclude that we have, indeed, 
been very active and successful in the effort to prepare the 
Federal civil service for the human resources demands of the next 
century. Nothing less is demanded of us, if we are to maintain 
the civil service as the strong, responsive, flexible, 
implementing arm of American democracy. 
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The following are our comments on the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment's letter dated November 18, 1988. 

1. We do not agree that our report implies that good human resource 
management can be conducted in isolation from broader political, mana- 
genal, and labor market environments. Our report highlights many 
areas where human resource problems exist because opm either has not 
taken a leadership role in identifying environmental challenges or has 
made program decisions without adequately considering their environ- 
mental repercussions. It is essential that human resource policy be 
crafted in the context of the broader environment. 

OPM's comments portray a view that environmental circumstances pre- 
clude giving human resource management high priority. In contrast we 
believe environmental circumstances highlight the need for strength- 
ened human resource management to meet the government's future 
needs, as we discuss in comments 2 through 4 below, csra gave opm the 
leadership role in positioning the government to meet the challenges of 
the future and being an advocate for the civil service to ensure that it 
meets the American public's needs, opm has not adequately met these 
responsibilities and many expectations of csra remain unfulfilled This 
has contributed to what opm's publication. Civil Service 2000 . called a 
slowly emerging crisis of competence in attracting and retaining highly 
educated and skilled workers (p. 29). 

2. Our report does not state, nor does it imply, that human rt^oxiice 
management means avoiding disaffertion and disillusionment. We agree 
that changes need to be made in response to political and other environ- 
mental influences. However, successful organizations are not sim.ply 
defined as those that introduce change but rather as those that can man- 
age change effectively. This requires adequate consideration of the 
potential impact on the workforce, as well as working in partnership 
with those charged with carrying out new or revised policies. 

We do not agree with opm that responsiveness to political decisions pre- 
cludes It from placing a priority on human resource management* To 
ensure effective implementation of any political agenda, opm needs to 
balance its responsiveness to changing presidential priorities with its 
responsibilities as governmentwide personnel leader t'> ensure an effec- 
tive civil service. As our report points out, failure to do this has contrib- 
uted to the serious human resource problems facing our government. 
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3. We agree with opm that, in our political system, responding to the will 
of the people must be a top priority. We also agree that increased 
accountability and responsiveness is an important goal for a democrati*: 
government. We disagree, however, that programs i^sed to achieve these 
goals can be successful without due consideration oi human resource 
issues. Certain past measures to achieve the political goals of redr jing 
the size and scope of government, such as hiring freezes, rifs, the Bulge 
Program, and cuts within opm, were implemented without adequate con- 
sideration of th'^ir human resource implications. In some cases, those 
programs were detrimenca) to their expected goal of increased accounta- 
bility, responsiveness, and efficiency and resulted in increased direct 
costs to the government, 

opmV < omments reflect a view that placing high priority on human 
resource management precludes competitiveness, survival, achieving 
organizational purpose, or scaling back operations. Although we agree 
that organizations need to be realistic about the need for personnel cut- 
backs, we disagree that trying to ensure competitiveness and survival 
makes high priority on human resource management unrealistic. 
Regardless of administration, the work of the government is carried out 
through Ihe civil service. Achieving any political agenda requires effi- 
cient and effective government personnel, and thus, good human 
resource management. 

Civil Service 2000 highlighted the need to improve competitiveness and 
human resource management. It concluded; **Without reforms, some 
agencies may find the quality of r ?rvices they can deliver will slowly 
erode, undermining public faith and support. For others, business as 
usual carries a genuine risk of failure to fulfill the basic public responsi- 
bilities they are charged with'' (p. 44). Reforms needed to address these 
critical problems involve improving human resource management and 
giving it the high priority necessary to assure an effective workforce. 

4. We agree that the private sector suffers from the same shortages of 
trained labor that the public sector does. This does not, however, allevi- 
ate the need for the government to address the issue and, in fact under- 
scores the urgency for decisive action. Competition for skilled labor is 
especially difficult for the government because its needs for higher skill 
levels continue to increase. Dealing with such critical ci^allenges is the 
reason our report points out the need for greater opm leadership in plan- 
ning for the future needs of the workforce. 
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5. Our report does not suggest that the prime virtue of federal human 
resource leadership is consistency of policy. We maintain that, "The fun- 
damental principles of good human resource management . . . car. qnd 
should be, followed while permitting flexibility to accommodate ch. es 
in policy agendas" (p. 98). What we disagree with are fundamental 
swings in areas where csra was very clear about opm's role, such as 
evaluation, or in areas which are vital to good human resources manage- 
ment regardless of political philosophy, such as recruiting, performance 
management, and planning. Our work has shown that political or budg- 
etary decisions without adequate attention to human resource implica- 
tions do not necessarily make the government more responsive to 
meeting the public's needs. 

We agree that csra gives the President more flexibility to manage agen- 
cies and personnel, and we believe that such flexibility is needed to be 
able to respond to changing circumstances. But csra also established a 
human resource management framework giving opm leadeiship responsi- 
bi'ities to maintain an effective civil service. It is the appropriate bal- 
ance of flexibility to meet challenges not envisioned by csra with 
consistently applied, sound human resource management principles 
which ensures government's effectiveness and responsiveness. 

6. We agree that csra is but one major element cf a sound human 
resource management system. But csra gives opm a broad mandate to 
provide leadership and provides the framework within which new envi- 
ronmental challenges and new workplace problems can be most effec- 
tively addressed. We believe opm's most important leadership role is in 
implementing csra and building and maintaining the government's 
human resource infrastructure. Without effective people to support it, 
the government will not be able to acco iiplish its objectives. 

7. Our repcit notes (pp. 44 through 47) that opm recently has taken steps 
to improve plai .ing, including oeginning to promote more lesearch, but 
we still believe opm's efforts to prepare the government for meeting its 
future challenges have not b :en adequate. Civil Service 2000 was the 
first study of its type that opm has done in the 10 years since csra, and it 
was undertaken in response to a congressional requirement, ii^ addition, 
as our report notes, opm does not plan to make such reviews on a contin- 
uing basis. Most federal managers and personnelists we surv^eyed 
(including 74 percent of opm officials) also thought that opm's planning 
and research activities have been inadequate. 
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0PM said that it has maoe extensive use of its Centi^al Personnel Data 
File, has tracked nationwide demographic trends, and is aware of gen- 
eral management trends in the private sector. However, our v/ork does 
not show any systematic program to use and disseminate such informa- 
tion and has noted opm's limited information base. For example, we 
reported m August 1938 (gao/pemd-88-27), that overall information on 
the federal workforce, maintained by OPM, was limited and inconsis- 
tently updated. 

8. We agree that studies that identify trends affecting the federal 
workforce, such as Civil Service 2000 , can be very useful. That is why 
we continue to believe that demographic and labor market changes 
necessitate an ongoing and systematic planning effort on the part of 

OPM. 

9. We have added information in chapter 3 about oi'm's expanded 
research strategy, including its plans to gather data on the existing 
workforce anf' hose leaving the workforce (p. 44). However, this is a 
longitudinal etiort and it will be years before opm can analyze the qual- 
ity of the workforce, opm has subjected neither the research design nor 
the data collection instrument to outside review and testing. We there- 
fore are not able to comment fully on opm s plans. In addition, we remain 
concerned that opm may not have the resources and institutional com- 
mitment necessary to carry out such a long-term project. 

We fully support opm's intention to expand its research capabilities Our 
report recognizes that opm began co revitalize its research and demon- 
stration efforts in August 1986 and issued a "Research Agenda" in Sep- 
tember 1988. We also support opm's intention to increase the 
dissemination of its human resource research results because personnel 
directors we surveyed were very critical of opm's past efforts. 

10. OPM said ma ly of our examples of problems caused by inadequate 
workforce planning could not have been solved by planning. Workforce 
planning is rot intended to anticipate every conceivable cliange, but it is 
necessary to provide a solid foundation in preparing for future needs. 
For example, the Department of Labor's experience with workforce 
planning demonstrated that planning can assist agencies in identifying 
and addressing human resource issues resulting from changes in their 
external environment. 

Our past reports and a 1987 pcmi report foiind federal agency workforce 
planning efforts inadequate. As recently as 1988, \/c reported tluit k\\ 
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Staffing <=tandards have not adequately reflected air traffic controller 
nee .3, particularly in providing sufficient staff to cover peak periods 
and establishing an adequate training pipeline. We also continue to 
believe that more adequate attention to planning would have helped kpa 
meet its legislative requirements. In any case, it is highly unlikely to be 
detrimental, as ovM states. 

Our report also notes that the agencies need to improve succession plan- 
ning to better anticipate and prepare for turnover in the critical SES lead- 
ership cadre. We continue to believe that opm has an important role to 
fill in encouraging and assisting agencies' efforts to plan for changing 
circumstances. 

1 1. We discuss opm s pay initiatives in our report but still believe opm's 
planning in this area is inadequate. As the report notes, opm does not 
generally collect and analyze information on why the government is 
having problems getting and keeping quality people, opm needs to more 
fully evaluate the extent to which pay contributes co difficulties in 
acquiring and retaining needed talent. In addition, as the report notes, 
over half of personnel officers said that inadequate pay anc' benefits 
was a major barrier to hiring quality staff. 

12. Our report does not say that Fp:rs will necessarily precipitate a mas- 
sive exodus of mid-career employees from the government. Rather, the 
report states that opm needs to identify and address the potential staff- 
ing repercussions of fers. 

OPM notes in its comments that it has studied the likely effects of fers. 
However, during subsequent discussions with opm officials, they 
acknow ledged that opm has not undertaken such studies. As Civil Ser- 
vice 2000 and opm's comments point out, fers may alter federal turnover 
and hiring patterns. We therefore continue to believe that opm needs to 
develop a planning effort. 

13. In addition to the agencies' initial reluctance to suggest demonstra- 
tion projects, a number of factors have contributed to opm's limited 
research and demonstration efforts. For example, as our report notes, 
OPM sharply reduced its research program in the early 1980s as part of 
an agency wide retrenchment effort. In addition, personnel directors we 
surveyed were critical of opm s public management research information 
efforts. 
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0?^l also has not sufficiently encouraged agencies to suggest projects. 
Thus while it is true, as opm notes, that 84 percent of officials surveyed 
for our 1987 report on the status of personnel research and demonstra- 
tion projects noted that opm had encouraged projects to at least some 
extent, only 38 percent reported opm had encouraged projects to a great 
or very great extent. The results of the more recent and comprehensive 
surveys we completed as part of this review were more critical. For 
example, as our report states, fewer than 17 percent of the respondents 
in each group we surveyed believed that opm had adequately supported 
or carried out research and demonstration projects to a great or very 
great extent. 

14. We have added language in chapter 3 (p. 46) that clarifies that OPM is 
in the process of reviewing and approving additional research and dem- 
onstration projects and that Congress has authorized the FBI and the 
National Institutes of Standards and Technology to carry out personnel 
experiments. Nonetheless, the report is correct in stating that opm lias 
given final approvax to four projects in the last 10 years. All of the addi- 
tional projects mentioned in opm's comments are still in the opm review 
process. For example, even though opm said that a project concerning 
retention allowances at the faa was implemented, the project is still 
under review. On November 2, 1988, opm announced for public comment 
plans for implementing the project, opm research and demonstration 
officials told us they expect the project to be implemented in 1989. 

15. We agree that the Navy's demonstration project provided valuable 
lessons. As our report states, our 1988 review of the project shov/ev that 
such a system is workable. However, we noted that ir ufficient data 
were available to characterize the project as successfully meeting cer- 
tain key objf.ctjves. 

1 6. Our report does not assert that only one correct policy exists. csiiA 
recognized the need for ar d encouraged flexibility but also created opm 
to exercise leadership in maintaining an effective civil service. However, 
as the report notes, changes in opm's policies regarding delegated exam- 
ining authority, and its role in recruitment, have hampered agencies' 
hiring efforts. OP i altered its policies in these areas for reasons, such as 
general retrenchment efforts, which were unrelated to federal hiring 
needs or changes in the federal labor market. For example, from 1982 
through 1986 — years when opm's involvement in recruitment activities 
was extremely limited — agencies hired at least 104,000 employees into 
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the competitive service each year. In addition, the agencies have consist- 
ently reported that delegated examining assisted them in their hiring 
efforts. 

17. We agree that o^'M's area office oversight program for delegated 
agreements serves an important function. These oversight and monitor- 
ing efforts are directed primarily at ensuring tbut agency examining is 
free from merit abuses and complies with agreed-upon procedures. 
While such oversight is critical to ensuring the integrity of the examin- 
ing process, we continue to believe that opm needs to expand its efforts 
to more fully evaluate the effectiveness of delegated examining. Specifi- 
cally, as the report notes, opm no longer requires agencies to report costs 
associated with delegated examining. Information on cost, effectiveness, 
and timeliness is important to establishmg a record for opm and Con- 
gress to consider when changes to delegation policies are contemplated. 

18. The report notes that OPM has solicited feedback on its rt *-uitment 
efforts from a variety of sources, but that an improved feedback pro- 
gram is needed. To the extent that opm now plans to solicit feedback 
continuously from major recruitment constituencies, such as college 
placement officers, we fully support their efforts. 

19. We do not suggest that opm has not made many contributions and 
positive strides in implementing the performance improvement agenda 
outlined by csi^. However, as we have pointed out in reports dating 
back to the early 1980s, problems persist which prevent government 
performance managoment systems from realizing their full potential. 

Our report acknon ledges that opm has numerous performance improve- 
ment initiatives and summarizes those initiatives for which opm pro- 
vided documentation. In describing some initiatives, such as the 
establishment of the Federal Quality Institute, documentation provided 
by OPM was not so extensive as to lend itself to a more detailed discus- 
sion. In addition, the Federal Quality Institute was developed primarily 
under the auspices of omh, not opm. 

20. We agree with opm that performance management problems are not 
unique to the federal government but exist in the private sector and 
public sector at large. This is why we recommended that opm establish a 
more aggressive outreach program, into both the public and private sec- 
tors, to obtain effective ways to address performance management prob- 
lems. With ever-increasing emphasis on i ducing the budget deficit, the 
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demand for a renewed commitment and opm leadership to addiess his- 
toric problems which have inhibited increased performance and produc- 
tivity in the government has never been more compelling. 

21. We repeat our criticism of opm's evaluation program to demonstrate 
our longstanding and continuing concerns about opm's oversighv of the 
merit system. We and others have consistently reported similar prob- 
lems with OPM s evaluation program. In addition, as this report notes, 
our more recent surveys show personnel officers' an- evaluation offi- 
cials' continuing concern about opm's oversight progic^ia 

22. We have added information to chapter 6 (pp. 74 and 75) which 
describes opm's current efforts t^ mhance its evaluation program. This 
includes more information on opm's Personnel Management Indicators 
Report and Agency Analyst activities, both of which are focused at the 
agency headquarters level. However, efforts in these areas have been 
limited. For example, opm's most recent Personnel Management Indica- 
tors Report was for fiscal year 1986; reports for fiscal years 1987 and 
1988 have not been issued. 

23. Our finding that morale is low among opm employees is based on 
employees' questionnaire responses. Those same responses attributed 
low levels of morale and inability to accomplish goals and objectives to 
internal management problems, opm's internal studies confirmed the 
existence of such problems. 

24. We agree with opm that organizational change and environmental 
challenges at opm have created trauma and uncertainty but we disagree 
that such effects are the inevitable results of change. Properly managing 
a change process can assure effective organizational transition without 
a long-term loss of ability to accomplish goals and objectives. 

At OPM, very serious internal problems still pervade the agency. For 
example, only 15 percent of respondents to our questionnaire believed 
OPM was very effective at achieving overall goals and objectives, only 23 
percent thought morale in the agency was high, and many felt opm had 
internal communication problems (p. 89). 

The cumulative effects of 10 years of fundamental redirection, retrench- 
ment, and inattention to internal management issues have damaged 
opm's internal capacity to provide leadership and have contributed to 
ineffectiveness in carrying out important functions, opm depends on its 
workforce to manage programs, policies, and operations for more thar 2 
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million federal workers, who in turn provide service to over 200 million 
Americans. 

OPM's current approach of looking for ways to improve internal commu- 
nication and staff development is positive, but needs to be part of an 
overall strategic plan that includes a broad range of activities to assess 
and address all aspects of opm's internal capacity. Although opm's 
Administration Group has implemented initiatives which may help to 
increase satisfaction among opm's employees and effectiveness among its 
units, initiatives in one opm unit cannot completely address longstanding 
and agencywide internal management problems. 

25. We believe the report focuses on the most critical human resource 
issues facing the government and accurately depicts opm's effort to 
address these challenges. Our extensive consultations with experts, 
review of reports, and exhaustive surveys of federal managers found 
the most fundamental and highest priority problems were attracting and 
retaining a quality workforce, improving performance and productivity 
in face of an imposing deficit and demands for greater quality of service, 
and ensuring that workforce decisions continue to be based on merit. 

As a result, we decided to concentrate on opm activities related to plan- 
ning, hiring, performance management, and oversight. Where appropri- 
ate, we have modified the report to include additional material provided 
by OPM on other actions taken and on initiatives more recently started. 

26. As OPM noted, our report details key opm initiatives that were being 
implemented to address hiring and recruiting problems. The other two 
areas ur:t mentioned were not included in the report because they have 
not been iiaplemented and therefore could not be evaluated. The hiring 
proposal designed to address problems caused by the elimination of pace 
in 1982 is preliminary with few details. The other proposal, to use tem- 
porary employment firms in certain situations, was issued for public 
comment on October 17, 1988, and is expected to be implemented in 



27. We believe our report appropriately acknowledges opm's efforts to 
address the pay issues. Our report discusses the proposed Civil Serv ice 
Simplification Act and the locality pay initiatives (p. 46). We support 
()PM*s current effort to improve the administration of the special salary 
rates program and to implement the expanded special salary rates 
authority authorized by Congress. But the special rates program often 
provides only a partial solution to the overall pay problem. In addition, 
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0PM special rates officials told us that opm does not encourage agencies 
to apply for special rates to address their staffing problems. 

28. Although there is no separate section on the SES, we discuss SES 
issues in several parts of this report. We note that SES pay is considera- 
bly lower than salaries in the private sector; only 13 percent of senior 
executives would advise pursuing a career in public service; many 
senior executives plan to retire within several years; agencies are mak- 
ing only limited use of opportunities to identify and address senior exec- 
utive staffing problems; and SE£ performance plans are too general. We 
have expanded our discussion of opm's efforts to revitalize the SES pro- 
gram (p. 50). Such activities a^e needed, as Vwer than 20 percent of 
personnel officers and line managers we surveyed believed that agencies 
were recruiting and retaining highly qualified and competent SES 
managers. 

29. We agree opm is planning actions to address various specific person- 
nel concerns. For example, programs addressing the need for dependent 
care are a step in the right direction toward making the government a 
more attractive employer, fers is a significant change, especially in 
terms of transferability. But, the primary emphasis for fers came from 
Congress, not opm. Additionally, opm's recent efforts to review health 
care benefits are necessary, especially since they have not been 
reviewed in three decades. However, opm is still in the factfinding stage 
on this initiative and has yet to produce a proposal. 

We also are well aware of the need to have an AIDS policy. Our own 
policy and report was published in December 1987. We believe address- 
ing such issues as AIDS and drug abuse is very important but not as 
central to the question of recruiting and retaining an effective federal 
service as those areas addressed in our report. 
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